


Carnation Beauty 
1. Matching Napkins and Tablecloth. Four 
napkins, about 12x12 inches. Cloth about 
36 inches square. All stamped for pretty em- 
breidery; plain ends. On pure-white art cloth. 
3PH381 Set, 89¢ 





Clever Panholders 
> Pair of panholders, about 6 inches square. 
Stamped designs on durable, protective, cot- 
ton material. Kit inchudes floss and stamped 


designs. 
3PH382 Pair, 19¢ 





Three Matching Towels 
colorful designs applied to kitchen 
towels to complete your set. One 12x20 
of Cotton Huck; two on durable, cotton, absorb- 
ent toweling, one about 17x31, the other about 
31 inches square. 
Set of 3, 97¢ 


3PH383 
Lily Antique Thread 
4. High quality crochet cotton for tablecloths 
and oedspreads; white or cream. Please in- 


dicate your color choice. 
SPH59 700 Yds., Each, 47¢ 


The 





















































Germantown Four-Fold 
Dawn Germantown, 108% wool, four-fold 
knitting yarn. American Thread Co. product. 
Color selection: White, National Blue, Pink and 
Red. State color choice. 
Ounce, 39¢ 


3PH702 
Vanity Set & Dresser Scarfs 

Two lovely scarfs for dresser or chest; each 

about 12x24 inches, stamped on firm, white 
art cloth. Three companion pieces for vanity 
set; center ahout 9x12; side pieces about 6x9, on 
white art cloth. Ends plain. 
3PH384 ... 5 Pc. Set, 89¢ 





Pillowcases 

7. Of smooth, sanforized, bleached muslin; 

sizes about 36x42 inches, stamped flat, ready 
for pretty embroidery. Ends plain, to be seamed 
and hemmed. 

Choice of Designs: 

Hearts & Flowers Basket of Flowers 
Seallops & Roses Butterfly Motif 
$PH385 





MODERN HANDCRAFT, Inc. 


Charming Apron 
E Apron pattern and stencil painting or 
broidery designs stamped on fine, wh 
soft material for a perfect apron. Nice eno 
for gifts—you'll want several. Bib-style, gathel 
waist, large pocket. Stamped flat, to be finish 


3PH386 .. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


To Order: Simply write your order on 
your favorite stationery, enclose check 


or money order—full payment, and mail © 
TODAY. All articles are ~ 
forwarded Postage Paid if you send ~ 


your order, 


payment with your order. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed—we want you to en- 


joy buying from Modern Handcraft, Inc. 4 
(Please add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) | 


2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, M 
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Hbby cle 


HE PUPPETS on the cover of the 

February issue of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BlES have elicited considerable comment 
from readers, many of whom wanted 
to know more about their creators. Our 
February number was our second anni- 
yersaty issue, and by a coincidence the 
very first issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
that of February, 1946, carried an ar- 
tile about Hazelle Hedges Rollins of 
Kansas City, who designed the puppets 
on the cover of last month’s anniversary 
issue. 

In 1931 Mrs. Rollins, then Hazelle 
Hedges, was a recent college graduate, 
cast into the middle of a depression 
tidden world. One day a small neighbor 
boy came to her house and asked her to 
help him stage a backyard show with 
two marionettes which an aunt had 
sent him from Italy. Miss Hedges be- 
came so interested in the art of the 
puppet show that she decided to try 
to make a third puppet to give the per- 
formance more scope. That was the be- 
ginning of a new career for her. From 
1931 until 1935, while many a busi- 
ness was going broke, she founded a 
new and successful puppet manufactur- 
ing concern, which soon was operat- 
ing internationally. Today Mrs. Rollins 
and her husband, Woodson Rollins, to 
whom she was married in 1941, annually 
turn out more than 30,000 marionettes 
in a shop which employs directly and 
indirectly about fifty workers. 

It seems singularly appropriate to us 
that on our second birthday, the cover 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES was adorned 
with the creations of someone who ex- 
emplifies so perfectly the spirit which 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES seeks to encour- 
age, someone with the skill, the courage 
and the vision to turn what began as a 
hobby into a profitable, constructive en- 
terprise. 


WRITER from whom we are hear- 

ing with increasing frequency is 
Don Dornbrook, whose “Matchbox In- 
terior Decorator” appears on page 20 
this month. “Tell us something about 
yourself that we can pass on to your 
readers,” we wrote to Mr. Dornbrook 
the other day, and here is his reply: 

“As I told the editor of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES when I sent him my first man- 
uscript, I, too, have a hobby. It’s writing 

(Continued on Page 6) 





See What He Saws! 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP Se PROFIT 


IDEAS ®, MARKETS @ EXCHANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 


cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 


All copy 


Be sure that check, 


currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIG CASH ee oes ee T Orders: Uni- 
itialed Indi- 

vidualized Bu Sits Can Be , Cop Bodos, Tie “Speaal 
PF, 


aoe emblems. —— rite today. S 
ee Os Hook-: Company, Box 
+ peer Bag Virginia. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 


i pases ag yg = HOME” 

fit for 
Three for $2.00. CG. E. Rundel, P é 
Redford Station, Detroit 19, Michigan. 
HOW TC TO fharon ni bgp STENCIL ° TEXTILES, 


teur and 

Rie Besokl Tilustrated "B. 00. ‘Alby Studio, 1374 E. 

30, N. (Stamped envelope brings 

eh lanes’) 
ANYONE. can learn to paint textiles! ‘“Barbee’’ 
book TILE PAINTING for $1.40 explains 
easy Regs No particular talent required with 
even intricate designs. a our own gifts 
or enjoy rte our weekly 
publication A STEN! THE WEEK gives 


com: 2 layout for cutting ecadhees ee 
cents. avon My egg Ed- 


—: cabscuption 
werd fH wat co. 409 4th Avenue, San Diego, 


Seanicis-SEADY CurT, gs Painting for 
Profit or Hobby. Around 15 0 Designs for Ties, 
Bl FREE Booklet” Household Linens, etc. Send for 
et. Home Art Studios, 617 Mulberry, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
YOUR i CHOICE of — Norwegian, Mexi- 
can, Pennsylvania Dutch 
Tracing Faiemnie. For r painting work. 








artistically 
-00 oak 
Box 84, 














WHAT AM I QFFERED for ‘“Planv 
ented)?—a hobby that can be profitable. 
circul: Sample “Glows in os. 
clay included. Bexar Sales Co. 
2581, San Antonio 6, Texas. 


for ars. 


” (Pat- 
aoe Fe 10c 
P. O. Box No. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! _Hniey, stead a. in- 
come! Thousands do! Full particulars free! Writ 
Income Builders, 11559 Kling Street, 


Succe: 


North Hollywood, Calif. 





START A BUSINESS of your own. Do Chenille 
Make Chenille 


work 
We 


hn aay a dolls, 
rugs, se a2 
Eas ieabee a ee eeting, 


materials and su and, supplies. Any 


Textile Co., ‘ 


Chenille 


uantity. tie, Uae Sims 
nter,” Dalton, Ga. 


= curtains, etc. 


tterns. All 





HOW TO RUN A pty Bg Peel ae 
Endorsed by GIFT AND BUYER Brock 
Publishers, 6 Beacon, _ shomntg Mass. 





THOUSANDS MAKE MONEY OUTDOORS. 


Why not age “Practical Wild 
et year, Behe 


25¢c 
Wild 


Lawrenceburg, Keotacky. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE and Scientific Bee- 


keeping—two great 
fe Write 


home ind 


rtunities for table 
valuable free , Pine 


ublications, Dept. 20, Box 488, Ros- 


coe, Calif. 





900% PROFIT. Stampin 
tectors, Social Securi 


Grange 1, 


dog _ tags, horace 


ty plates. Arrington’s, 





EARN MONEY AT HOMEI!—Enjoy Steady In- 


come—thousands do! F 


Write Su 
wood 


> ° 


information sent 


Free! 


Income Builders, 508-P, Holly- 





Easily traced La 5 carbon Four 

¢ f designs in set, color =~ instructions. 
ole <n 00” - Robertson, 

Sea2-PH Park Avenue, yo eS Minn. 


EASILY REP. 


REPAIRED. _Profit- 


ALARM CLOCKS 
able Hobby. Complete instructions, 50c. Richard 
Jones, 1210-H Dudley, Utica 3, New York. 








ASTRONOMY 
VIEW SAFELY SUNSPOTS, Eclipses and Weld- 
A 2 with handle and saiety 
cobalt glass. Made for to trim search 


carbons, 50c postpaid aia 1.00, H. Kl ivi0 
West 2nd St., Brooklyn . ¥. Bets 








BOATS 


TOY BOATS-—Little Tug Boat ei 
@ dollars Sailboat one mast 14 in 





oa eg 

» Gre 00; 
$4.00, 
Each t 
small life bo: M. G. Winslow, 3340 
Ingleside. Road, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


CANARIES PAYS GOOD PROFITS. 
Valeblet bird book—“Its Care, Breeding and Train- 


Magazine 
Ohio Me tialtes oe St., Chicago 14, Ill. : 
BOOKS ON HOBBIES. Send 3c for ist—stating 


our hobby. Acme Service, 2040 Washington 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 


BOOKS. AND PRINTS for the Hobbyist —Profit- 
Ed Lifetime-Pleasure. 
Dt Perecisesat No SS See Send us 


Fail Size Pr Size Prints ty Gascerpis) offer, 23 


50c. Stamps or Coins. 
6, 6 Now or 




















Lewis Ave., Brooklyn 


MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY the mail order Bs 
Instruction folio, 


ton, Alabama. 


$1.00. 


Pattillo Agency, Cl: 





MAKE 100% PROFIT. Bu 
—- Beautiful line she 


and 
veg reo Soe 
illustrated dar 


709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


direct from manu- 
and scale cos- 


fish 

novelties. Send two dol- 
samples. Returnable. Free 
Wonderland Studio, Inc., 


Box 





Ve Anie ES A revealin 


Where 
Profiebly,” onl 
Banks, 6635-16. 


a 


our Plasti 
S10 1.00. ] 
Ave., K 





Postal bri 
enosha, 


“How and 
aster Casts 
5 face details. 


and 





EARN MONEY AT aaa tak ces ce 
made E Past sellers, pro 


are $1.00, 


Ft. Madison, gx 


other © ues of 
table. 
ey, 3202 Avenue 





etek oe ks en ae 


ary window 


2 


glass for as 
Mes eg, Ug ns ae rises, Box 1 
Y pie p terp: 


a. 


little as 3c 
and other slvering, da 


— 





BUTTONS 





START A 


ment of old buttons, 
buttons for %..2 25. 
Button ‘or’s Guide, wal 
York Street, Je Jersey City, New Jersey. 


BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 


cil and 


sten 
folio “The Be; 
$1.00. O’Rour 


» 21 


OPEL ; 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
COINS 





DOLLARS — 1878-79-80-81-82-83-86. | 
neircula 


MORGAN 
87-88-89-90-91-97. All S. Mint U ted, 
each. 1894-1900-1901-1902-1904 S§S. Mint’ 
2:50 — ps a By binky 1A, roe Une! q 
3 ea ustrat page ie 25c. 
ultz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. ogue 25¢) 


INDIAN HEAD CENTS, 15 Different clear dates 
75c. 34 Different Lincoln cents uncir ralesed 


$2.60. Add postage. Coin Hobby, Darby, Main €, 
COLLECTIONS 


COLLECT CIGAR BANDS! $1.00 starts you. Ci- 
banco, Box 21, Garwood, New Jersey. 


START A NEW HOBBY-—Join “Street Car & Bus 

transfer Collectors Club.” Build albums by 
cities, ne and foreign countries. ONE DOL- 
LAR _ brings 78 charter membership, rare old 
“Cable Car’ er, San Francisco’ Streetcar 
Transfer cal ip card, sobesnttes to club 
pease, Van $ Swearingen, 1805 Pine Street, San 
rancisco 9, Calif. 


sy 














CONTESTS 


SURPRISE’ YOURSELF by winni a Bg oe 
S19. 0 Checks, New Automobiles, omes 
and other fabulous prizes. Here’s how na where 
to win your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National 


Contest ulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LIKE i HO. tal GRAFT? Serio ie Kits, 
astic Jew fabric ne 

All three, 00. Craft Co-op. Ri coe 110,°3 
lew 








2.50} 
2. 50, 


Be snot La. 


DOLLS 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
e order, Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
mn. 

DUSKY DANCERS. Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Manbeck, ele Iowa. 

PORTRAIT DOLLS of ous people, f fictional 
characters. True to life schehng ads, hands, 
vane oe composition. Dressed in authentic cos 


om pace list. Stamp please. 

+ mls 1802 11th Street, Bremerton, W: 
WANTED: DOLL EYES, jHands, Heads. Mrs. 

Charles Purdy, Packwood, Iowa. 


GRETCHEN DOLLS-—Soft, cuddly, ween a 
dolls for children—Send 25c for folder and a 
tures. Gretchen, 826 W. 3rd St., Storm Lake, Ia. 


ADORABLE SMALL DOLLS—Boy-Gizl, x 
| AR ae Dutch—Westerns—Colonial. lor. June 
Originals, 97 Estelle Rd., East Haven, 

OLD PEDDLER WOMAN with tray of novelties, 

6-in.—$3.50, 10-in.—$6.95. Dealer’s Discount. 
Stamp for catalog. Eubank Dolls, 3214 Pleasant, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


ec, 
































GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGIES of 50 famous 


families, 
each. List for stamp. a D. Bloch, be 
5th Ave., New York New York. 


GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


EX gg th CORET INS CARS, oneeed 
§ lescent, a Bal 
ery: MF ns y; ymp pathy + 


ions, lence 
ful Stationery, Gift Wraps, oly Gndexed Ad- 
all Book for occasions. 
vered. 








ch item $1.00 de- 
back if not satisfied. Also 

zine Subscriptions. Herman Hudelson, Box 115- 

Vandalia, 








HANDCRAFT ; 
PLATE PICTU 


RES—THRILLING, New, Profit- 
able; Kit, $1.00; $2.00, includes Pictures. Hobby 
House, 3439 Michigan ve., Chicago, Ill. 


A GOLD MINE OF OPPORTUNITY: nature 
oe many sappline free. You produce beau- 


tiful 
Write for articulars, T. S. Wilkinson, 367 Pleas- 
ant St., 


FELT FOR GHAFTS WO dolls, be as 
oe a novelty an WORK dal “yoy 
Fourth York. 16, New Yi 
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HOME-GROWN, GARDEN-FRESH Herb Pro- 
ib vin corsa — Se = 


folder. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 
HOBBY CLUBS 

FORM A LOCAL HOBBY ng We will a3 


Eby in the of wooden 

metals and allied home crafts. 

America, 213 Palace Building, Gate Hope, 3, Conn 
HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PROFITABLE, EASY EXCITING HAN DICE ATT. 
Make charming rayon chenille Easter lilies, other 
Sererse lapel 


corsages, for beautifying 
our home, sales. Literature 
324P East 14, New York 3, New York. 


free. Velva Art- 
rafts 
HOME CRAFTSMEN 
B 100. 00 Workiy! 


HOMEWORKERS-—$50.00, 
Castwood. lasti a noveltie: Material, 
structi cod paste gl le Moldkit) Pound 


esto, Rubber Seu meld Woodcut Fae: ge 


[aes pe Est end ing Merches par. Senders 


INDIAN RELICS 






































you have a small drill press at home or 
and wish to eam $20 to $50 a week in your 
pm ene -ondiiien u to make everlasting 
‘ou to 
Gesu Stanton Stok Solid-Link Bracelets, 
t etc. les in hi 
a Ss, he opportunity your 


fi AMMs.) Write details: ‘Lee & jim, 
122] N. U St., Arlington, V. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


a fees uality. Pure white. Special: 
seen: Baca. my oh ~s weight 3-kts. $3.00. 
Mo mountings 








MISCELLANEOUS 


met Leoaptge ee cagA TAUGHT “al fee wo 
ons, special dialogue 1 Pacodies, two 
, Old English M list 
e usic mem Specity lst 
amie a Tizzard, 110 W. 76th St, St., 
STARTING HOBBY DIRECTORY. Make friends. 








= ideas and items. 
list of hobbies ‘with ake dime, for ” Guaran- 
= pephcasen! Brown and es 400, 


Bedford, Penna. 
LEARN MAGIC, hg Et ee * oe! read- 
— free. 











le each. 
100. Alas Ce Box 50 Cleptan, Minott: 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


ae Page! RUGS, Beautiful colors, 24x48 
$2.00 postpaid. Blind bisa Joseph 

i 936 Federal Street, Camden, New Jersey. 

COLORFUL KNOTTED BELTS, hand tied. Many 

colors. From $2.50. Howard Schulz, 926 Lincola 

Ave., Waukegan, anes: 

on’t Kick 


cheted Pink “a $1.75 ee 
in or Blue. 

, Hallsville, Missouri. 
peony By gn UNBONNET PINCUSH- 
or clown, 25c. Crocheted darning 
oboe Sunbonnet Needlebooks, 25c. Cameo 
ipeiet sen Reeds, 3003100 Doe an 
Early, lowa. 
HEMSTITCHING done. 10c Top nc  -e 
ge ees , 
FREE KNITTING INSTRUCTION by mail with 
arm 











































































































INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, Parti 
Mukwonago, Wis. Fists, New Y ss re 944 - 44 -4and Street, Oukland 8, Cait. 
JEWELRY AND FINDINGS BRAG Te moi ye ——_ Cones be gener Gen- HAND_L00 Colors, $2:50 pang ee rs 
kerchiefs, 50c up. Lovel * reasonable. oe Lyme, Co 
10c REFUNDABLE, BRINGS illustrated informa- ? 
tion om beautiful costume jewelry sia" Seep e Ae Deeeel ‘Be Hist on ie ts A. Ber BATH TOW TOWEL. a, SETS Concketed trim, $2.50. 
jucite: pete «Mo Brainerd, 
James, 43 436 nS) N. £. Fremont St., Portland en tie pads vie Som pt ge ya ? ORDERS TAKEN FOR HAND CROCHETED 
iEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufacturer Graham, 626 Leonard St., Brooklyn 22, "23, N.Y. Socks, Mi of 100% mothproof wool. 
rend for for catalogue and factory prices. 4 ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c. Sanford Lunt, F 
a Beets, Plies ety catches, neck atgains gic - Stafford, Box 5211-PH, Indian- APRONS—COVERALL 
lice Tasps,  Peatl bs > craaenan but- ae $1.25. Size? Patchwork Pot S tcdies ce reals) 15¢ 15¢ 
settings, etc. LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy method each, 4 for 55c. Postpaid. Alura Shaw, W. 
Address P. Ly om 662 Putiecot Ave., Chi- brings particulars. Smith, Dept. 610, 801 — 
cago 37, Ill. low, Peoria 5, Illinois. CROCHETED AFGHANS, Hooked Rugs. Leona 
BEAUTIFUL PLASTIC GEMS now easy with REMARKABLE NEW BURGESS CRAFTOOL France, Litileton, Ill. 
new deluxe Gem Carving Kit. Unique pa No. C-51 is a com chisel and carving set CROCHETED EDGED Helen Mil- 
weights, sabtrays, or photograph stands are fun for whittlers and wood workers. Includes 4 jer, Bedford Road, Katonah, New York. 
. "Kit includes. all materials and in- brightly polished chisels of specially selected steel. ffAND-KNITTED CABLE MITTENS. Men's, 
pH my $6.95 postpaid. Address Burgess Handi- d te 0 renee edge, handi- 00" 
aafts, Dept. C48, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. gp handle wi chuck to hold all $2,253 Ladics’s $2.00; Children’s $3¢ 3) 
‘BUMBLE BEE” ont Tah Chom Gol nee $1.95 complete, plus 25 plus 25¢ for De Gas, Reeves, 41 41i 15th Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
“Diana bere ge ” all at ig on ae — 180 N. Wabash Ave., ooo ae ‘ANTS HAND — oy and Slip 
ivy, artificial flowers. $2.50 Doz., Sam APRONS BEAUTIFULLY Custom Made. Plain Crocheted Aprons, $2.50. Ladies’ Hs 
Connie, 8473 Leander, Detroit 5, colors or prints; belt, on bib. A welcome gift, Kutt Gk Gloves, $2. oe pr. wholesale. Viola 
EARRIN ollar. e order. Ann pO Oe. Sei Ra ae 
Hee eans, HE laes. Made MeOulloegh Teo Exlichnan,’ Philadelphia 44, Pa.” © COLORFUL YARN TABLE DOILY Sets. Stamp. 
pi rag oll gy on naman My Toc BI BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting Hobby Publi oe i sours NW BOBA NATO Soe: 
HAND CARVED, HAND PAINTED Fi al. cations. Jones, Dudley, Utica HETED ; ’ 
lard Costume Pins mo $1.00, with Y Female, YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. Cat woot. Bime, white E’Rece Home of Gifts, 6510 
$2.00. Guaranteed. James Kaspar, McGregor, slog, 10c. John Belda, Trick Cartoonist, Osby Pests Teton Wake 
Minn. td 
CA S red, green, blue, 
ONLY, $2.00 FOR MATERIALS and directions FREE oli dole Boker, Bicoarck, Mee > ~— white, 50c. Nelson's, pa 
ea ng eae itieetn Mo BAB |ABY SHOES COPPER PLATED only $5.50 pre- HAVE A P HOUSE-DRE d 
EXQUISITE SEQUIN OWL sitting on «real unmounted. A. Magnuson, 2006 Dupont ffne"aSa’¢i35, Pretty quilt block %, $1.10 
branch with ch, $5.00 lovely saps Ss each. Mrs. E. Hinks, 2012 H. Street, 
San Feanelece tog e 5 strips, one of 1, 2,3, 4 and widths, BABY SACQUE of Tover’ 50. 
rancisco 12-inch lengths, $1.90; 24-inch South Assort- cQ qe re cnet, ae 
TOMORROW'S JEWELS. Beautiful, S ment, $3.75, Postpaid. Groundmaster Company, pre a fioy oa fa ee ea asice: 
Handcrafted Lucite Three Dimensi al, Sparkling, Div. H, “ 0. 3 < : 4 


or ee $1.65 each; with ee Earrings, 

$2.60 P Either style. Mention 

color oa me. ». Plexictutier, 604 West Rock Place, 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. 











BABY SHOES TWO-TONED BRONZED, 
mounted on 5x7 gong frame, special : -50. 
Bronze Art craft, 905 So. Chase St., R. R. 7, 
Edgewater 14, Colo. 














LEATHERCRAFT 
MASE YOUR OWN suceiey 5 leather gifts such 
soeseeles box, yess 





leather 
urse or wallet, a oil frame. 
Fears project kits an dee Bowen tools, and 
Address Burgéss Handicrafts. 


struction 
Dept. C48, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SURPRISE FATHER with the gift of a wallet 
carefully ‘tooled with his his initials or club 








APPLE SAUCE CAKE—Five Pounds. With fruits 
and nuts. $2.50. Mrs. W. E. Pollok, Gladys, Va. 


FOR poor gooey Ly poe an and delicio.is 


pone lm dl ogg Pao ibe Brepeld. 
on Ave., alesomes $1.25 < 
SPRCIAL. Se rag — keeps 
way from dirty sills and screens. Fits any win- 
ion $1.00 each. F. Barna, Rt. 6, Lima, Ohio. 
MORE THAN 100 FORT AS and household 
Articles bel and sell at BIG 














hand: 
secrets. can 
emblem. Wi. ee fe ee PROFITS. Big Dollar Value, only 25¢ coin ot 
£ stamps. Tes-Co, Box 189.PHL Wi Barre, Pa. 
BEVELED LACING 3-32 Goat, 100 y: xix 
All colors, P . No C.O.D. F. B ’ 3406 MOLDS 
Montrose Ave., ond 22, Va. 
LEATHERS TOOLS, ble Sony Copper, Brass, Louw = ——— for making mage el molds, 
tools and’ su Catalogs free. Kit bowie 2c, free litera- 
Keak Be eo We Wathieton Biel, Gane. Cheney, 1130 R. lech Jacksonville 6, 


Los Angeles 16° Calif 





of rag rugs. Send names, addresses. Object—Sup- 
i Howard C. W: 

22, Whatee Vetrcans Topeka Kea 

egg el OCTOPUS CENTER PIECES, 

pasa $5.00. Waffle 

se, eins a ot . Any color Ira Mentzer, 

ALL beg hand made daisy 

ge $50.00, on request. Mrs. Eliza- 

beth, Eeaeeiiiee, 2470 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 


TADIRG fie $4.50 $4.50. Pincepple. det fe dollies, te ba kes 


marks, 30c. Jean Collins, R 





This Classification 
(Continued on Page 4) 





NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 





(Continued from Page 3) 








pig Le ml YARN HOLDER. Developed by 
an experienced knitter. State color, print or plain. 
fl. -00. ra he Stewart, Lake Drive, Mountain 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, watches, 
rings, Serer, diamonds, Na rem Satisfaction 
> 53H Information uh Rose Smelting Co., 


PH, Ee East Madison, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


REG’D PATENT ATTORNEY offers services. H. 
J. Sanders, 6430 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37, Llli- 








EXQUISITELY HAND EMBROIDERED Pillow- 

cases, lace crochet ay $2.50—$3.50. All 

wool baby sets—hand knit or crocheted, $4.00. 

Scarfs and vanity a, $1.50. 

wards, Gen. Del., Sylacauga, Ala 

MAKE CALIFORNIA PINE-NEEDLE Baskets. 

Fast sellers. Unique gi gyn ne Kit suffi- 

— to make large proximately ~ six 
nine inches, 7 5 Laer 50 id. Money 1 pack 

4 not satisfied. Desert Studio, J 


HOSIERY RUN aa a aay = 
steel. _— —— runs in silk, rayon, nylon 








hosiery. 50c postpaid. No stamps. alers write 
for at ete price. Davidson amy, vag) Co., 
Room 210, 104 Piast 14th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FOR $1.00 WILL SEND Generous bundle of 
material scrap: tins—cottons—ends of lace 
and ribbons, ‘ete to make doll clothes. Iris Brex 
Bridal Shop, 1 470 Champlin Sq., West Engle- 


wood, New Jerse 


NOVELTIES 


HANDMADE comic stuffed animals. Unusual gifts 
for all the family, card party prizes, etc. Discounts 
to gift shops. Send dime for wig yg leaflet and 
rices. Cartoons in Cloth, P. O. Box 2176, Port- 
and 14, Oregon. 

HAND MADE Spruce = bouguet, 
Many more novelties. Parker, 
BEADED fenly.$1,00~, Speci exclusive nn —_ 
tiful gifts, y $l or. ge hee 
in stores. Money gar oe 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Neieow 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











ice 60c. 
adwood, 





nols. 
PATTERNS, PLANS 


NEW GIANT TOY FOLIO. Full size 
over 100 toys. Aes arog educational A pall tov 


1.00. lans f 
make modern ‘te cles 2 U how to arra pons ed 


binets and hi 
them Rp “si -00 Free illustrated 
ite Building, Buffalo 2, New York. 
TCONCABTE: BLOCK HOMES, ” 32- 
let: dra instructions on how a baie sion $1.00. 
“GARAGES,” Concrete block, fr: 
Make overhead door Pag peer Replace and — 
Richboro *8 3 > H. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, 


NEW aos ome PATTERNS a felt, 12 ie 
tas Pattyann, 2200 Lincoln, Des Moines 
owa. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


WANTED TO BUY OR TR TRADE DE FOR: P cA 
» reasonable. 

$31, iad Martin St., Conway, Ark. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. 

20 TOP HIT RECORDS, $15.80 value mailed 

C.O.D. Postpaid, for $5.00. Catalog. Ned's 
Record Shop, Berlin, Maryland. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, 20c. Catalogue, Par 

amount, PJ-313 East Mar! Wilkes- 











PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOR ART on ee — Florence, 
Pompeii, Azores, P; rand Canyon; 35 





ee 
and 


list. Globalfilms, Box 2976, Hollywood 28, Calif, 
PLANTS AND BOTANICAL 
° SPECIMENS 


DESERT MYSTERY PLANT, Selaginella 
dophylia, om 2° Fine without water yet 


ing (Syn py & 


fn 


comes 
bowl 
National Service 


Company, Box 20. 
1, Texas. 





TWO ORIGINAL MONOGRAMS (1” and hae 

high) of your initials for decorating stati 
erchiefs, towels, luncheon cloths, etc. $1.00. 00. 

——- Art Studios, 627 Seale Ave., Palo Alto, 


50 _— FOR fr se 
pie meal hens ap and fabrics. Large 
orals, gro and single fruit patterns. Color 

. soars for use of designs. Entire se- 
lection, $1.25. Design-Prints, Box 669, Madison, 


EASY TO MAKE thirteen inch doll pattern. Bo 
and Girl _ pelt 25c. Mrs. Ernest N. Seana. 407 
Verona St., Los Angeles 23, Calif, 


35 gg Sine of Action Pull Bg T: 
» Toy Furniture, etc., $1. Continen’ 
Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Glaze I » Wiscon- 





furniture 
and small 














HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! Send for free 
Rg een ge By ge En 
ca orses, ¢ciep y ? 
miscellaneous. “Weinstein tein’ einstein’s Gift an 4 305 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, 
SALT AND PEPPERS. Orange ace Jars, Wall 
decors. Gifts and other ectors’ items. Stamp for 
list, please. House of Toy, Box 261, Pebisbec Fla. 
ASSEMBLE AND SELL BEAUTIFUL EAR- 
RINGS. With a little airplane cement, two ear 
wires two costume buttons you can—in only 
a minute or two—make a pair So different from ‘what 
strikingly beautiful and so different from what 
most exiets are wearing, Sell them at « nice 
ley our friends and acquaintances or face 
or sale, on commission, in your 
ont Send 38 cents postal note (on sale at pan 
}—no stamps—today for two sample cos- 
made of that new, just came on 
rg Dg ge 
te (resembles 








pearl), 
color wanted), and two ear wires, F sma, ams 
a Lied little airplane cement on “Peg 

on the end of each ear wire insert 
that ¢ eg” in the hole bored for it in the beck 
of costume button. Send for your sample 
Pearlized Lucite costume buttons and the ear 

and sell earrings of this beautiful ma- 
terial. Gift Shops, Beauty Shops, other retail 
st or Disabled Veterans who have some way 
of t they make or buy for re- 
sale, write for whol ices on this and other 
various sizes of Pearlized Lucite costume 


buttons. William E. Moore, Turquoise-Set-In-Plas- 
= Jewelry Manufacturer, Box 546, Winnemucca, 


age Ts on en — 
le on 

53 Wallace Stu Nowak Noy 

EASTER CORSAGES! s Chenille Orchids, 

tenting colors, 75c. Poeverlin, Beatrice, 
ebr. 





cae LIST. spews pape 4 
Statues. Variety 
Manfredi Products, 








PERIODICALS 


COLLECTORS, CRAFTSMEN, 
WOMEN Read “HOBBYISTS,” 
Monthly Ma 


Se esate, Bs So 
copy, ic. Ho ig ‘ublicati: 
lie Heights, ox 


MAGAGINGS Sakon Vocational — Diversion. 
Current single copies. All fields. FREE price-list. 
Commercial Engraving ny Co., 34AK 
North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 

IS YOUR ged Ges yma Canary 
Magazine. $3.0 


anary, 2839 N. Pialsted (PH), Chicago It, UL 
Cc 3839 N. Piaisied (PH), Chicago 14: Ul 
PERSONAL 


BOOK MATCHES—YOUR name, address, or ini- 
tials, 50 for $1.25, postpaid. Samples free. 
Champion Printing Co’748 IN. lith St, Mil: 


waukee, Wis. 
PET STOCK 


RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 

Greatest oe from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 

valuable breeders. lence unnecessary. — 

ating hobby. Year round money- busin 

Write world’s largest breeder today. Willow fan, 

R-18, Sellersville, Pa. 

ge ro) PIGS. oe low-cost feed- 
plete details 25 is 25¢. Gui Pig Pig Farms, 1234 Sa. 
le s 25c. Guinea - 

Riuscatel, Sen Gabriel, Calif. 

CANARY RAISING KX KIT. We furnish complete 

outfit, birds, cage supply and full instruction. 

Send Be coe "for ee and prices. We ship 

Live deliv Siase, tntept Aviay, 048 Cum: 
ve vi 

ellia, North Hollywood, Calif.” 


CHINCHILLAS-—So. inten a 
rabbits. Profits in ars a breedin 





























not 





BEAUTIFUL PHEASANT FEATHER Corsages 
and ing sets, $1.5 ens each, Josephine oooen, 
Box 164, Faulkton, S. 

MAKE YOUR OWN Sel earrings to match 
your costumes. Kit for making six gorgeous pairs, 
as parts for black and white cameo brooch 


all for $1.25 
Ar York, ee City, New Jersey. 


METALIZE BABY — for pleasant 
~ Complcte prion Ste ¥ containing sev meth 

00 postpaid. Tes-Co Enterprises, Bo: 
189-P: Wilke, Barre, Pa. 








in city or country. Clean, ceding sock. Rate Have 
limited roy t roven breeders maces 0. Details 
oe 299 So. Virginia Ave., 





67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 
CHIHUAHUA S&S. Cute little dogs. Ed Reene, 
2370 Commonwealth, Pontiac 17, Michiges 
LOVABLE TOY CHIHUAHUA Puppies. Regis- 
ces and read —— Ruth Greek 

apw: 








to 500) e 
‘tested woe Ung Uvability “G 


PLAQUES 


BEAUTIFULLY a a EBD en 2 plaques 
and statues, lc up. Free list. 
Variety of samples, $1.00, Paint and sell for large 
Pro” Mes ef on 692 A 

. Pear! SS ve, 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. : 1 


PLASTIC 
BAKELITE | Blanks, various 
CT Ie 6021 











shapes, thickness, 
costume jew 
chart 


Rosslyn, Tndinoanaite, “Jack 


POTTERY 


I MAKE TINY BASKETS =~ . oo of pottery 
clay. Raised flower design, braided handles, \ 
blue and yellow, $1. ++ te each. Thesel Powell, Fairy 
Cave, Reeds Spring, I 
PENNSYLVANIA IL DUTCH hand-made _repro- 
ductions. Personalized wedding plates, tea pots, 
cups and saucers, shaving mugs, uttons, tgbacco 
jars, etc. Authentic gen al modern Ceramic 
jewelry. Price list on poqaee . Mary Pruden Cera- 
mics, Maple Street, Little Falls, New Jersey. 
PERSONALIZED CERAMIC eos i ni 
ren—hand made. Animal 
ge or Her bowl., $3.50 pine 2 afc poner ye 3 
F. Collins, ee » Cedarundel Farm, Anna) 


Mary} 














POULTRY 
RAISE FRYERS % One H 
mew easy way. tome 


Plant earns $500 es 
try scam 1046-M So. Olive, Los parma 15, 


STROMBERG WINTER LAYER GHICKS Shee 
Legh tesa pin earee cti ite Son 
an u on 
seed by. Pedignead males from hens laying 200 
uaranteed. Also ir 


he eee 
Sussex, 








pa My reladies includin; 
0 Reds, — 
-” Caner Turkeys, 


Feettine Bere "Cetelon Sieoakon’ Enda 
Dept. 825-C, Free Danher,. Jove. ‘ 
PRINTING 
NEED GOOD MIMEOGRAPHING? Contact us. 
Bryant, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 

RADIO, vein tana 
ELE 


CTRIC PENCIL: Writes, oe 
$1.00 aid. Beyer Mfg., 229 » U: 
town, Pa. 

















RECIPES 


COOKY Se M 25c. Mrs. 
Ernest Hayward, Box 221, Weldon, N. C, 


CHILI DELICIOUS; ditterens, ts 
cipe aes Pearl Miles, R. 1, Box 180%, Lathrop, 


SHELLCRAFT 
IL COLORS: Shellewat Supplies 
with Instructions $3.00. Bevis Bhi 


nee 8529 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 4, 
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MARCH, 1948 


Gaite line: Carlie oneglion “Gekk deccioe 
plete line shellcraft Quick service. 
fated instr Shell-Art Kit, supplies: 69 complete. Ilus- 
et gy ge 10c. Shell Art Nov- 


Geiphie. "6s Pe. Put, th and Moore, Phila- 


THE — COMPLETE LINE of quality shells 
——— at your an 9g sc | including 

savin, lucite yeneene, vee veasn, Benees seer Wiehe ; 

henolt 24 


information — 4 
-. nem Superior ce Shela Studio, 110 


Second St., N. St. Pi 
WELRY, Ash trays, dolls, etc., 


MAKE SHELL 
as hobby or to gift and dept. stores. Be- 
shell kit with instructions only chs pla 


fe ots, Sener. eee 


yy Snet P hee 2. oo lilge 
S Petersb nana ata 











SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest sup- 


ny house for Sea as, Soe eee, 2 plastics, Instructions, in 
MU, ! Our latest 12-page illustested 
peice lise. louse of Gifts, Box 4550-SH, Coral 
les, Fla. 


SHELL WERT Rosy, te mcbe~Beee to alt 

a Kit” containing all terials and il: 

lustrated enneiene Te Se for age: six — _ 
only 

paid. Extra—New 48 Page il ustrated wholesale 

catalog <_< a, salle, ees G senguas, novelties and 


an order of 
$00 or more. witvite Pay eon wholesale 
Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 1183P, 








SHELL BROOCHES and 

Hand painted ar ig Hae coring wt Te oy i 
tindale, Spring 
ad — Bren WI 
ron pony ~~ 


SHELL JEWELRY 
McFarland’s, Dept. C 





sac aati or ~ Heb, Complete ete 
holesale supplies. Jew: 
Boo. aris avec sang 6056 








— Wholesale only. 
. Sarasota, Fla. 





SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG. Triton, 
Dept. B, Box 1149, Sarasota, Fla. 





SEASHELLS, _Plasti Findings. Free catalog. 
“Secor’s’’ Bradenton ie ne I H., Florida. 


SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Lowest Prices. 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, LOT eos 251, 
Sarasota, Fla. 








SEA SHELL HARVESTER oe: dire bg mu, 
Sar Fish 3c each, 1” —? 2" 


Crowns, soos 

seth a sides lc each, Scinthi 
Mig Shelts fice on cut shells when reque 

M: most au st ou 
pon handled. i return C.O.D. Finger’s Shell 


um cut 





House, 

HELL Y AND SUPPLIES—full line 
- ical dale oad ye pine 
— ag 53 Blue Ridge Bl 

ity 3, Mi 





oe moran gr uae ions, Five. kit —— ong Ma 
lustra instructions. Five complete sets. Five 
beautiful Cooechies to ma 


Kit soe 525, plus eri cage a okie 


rite for free eaten. Des 
Box Beechwood - on Dept. D, 
9, New York. In Canada write Dun- 
lustries, 





Dee Shellcraft Ind Box 3, Station K, Dept. 
D, Toronto, 

SHELLCRAFT S _ with 
Instruction Book §: $3.00. Free list. Stelle 


gong Dept. D, 2 O hemiail Ave., 


hel!craft 
Trenton 10, New 


DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS Jewel lewelry, novelties— 
Free details. P. Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, Oak- 








STAMPS 


FREE CATALOG-profusely  illustrated—listing 
for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 

304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 1,000, $2.50; 

100 Different Precancels. weet 1,000, $3.00. Prof. 

Harris, Belleview, Fl 

= Fo tay megel enue 10c, for applicants 


low priced a Ss. 5 21 
Hoe Santon Now York os, New York, : 














NICE U. S. MIXTURE 500, 25c. Sloat, Green 
Forest, Arkansas. 


STATIONERY 


STATIONERY—With your address in 
blue or en) Box 100 sheets 74 Thx tots inches, 60 











5 


RANT PATTERNS for Typewritten Pictume end 
Stanton, 766 N. Orange Grove, Pasa- 
j= sag Calif. 














envelopes. Only $1.49 postpaid. Western Print- WHEELS FOR MODELS, ToYs 
ing, Berlin, Wisconsin. 
FOR TOYS. Free list. Bargain 

SWAP a Bag _ we on 50. Judson’s, 4554 Eastway, 
SWAPPERS ATTENTION-I have about a mil- 
lion ee cuaeting es Guns, am Teas WOODWORKING 
equi mi ectri ouseho! t, 
Antigue Glass and Furniture, Radios, ete. Send BALSA WOOD, Generous , $1.00. Price 


Os, 
50c list and description. Lewie’s Susagin 
Shop, I P. O. Box 22, Oregon, Illinois. 


250,000 STAMPS, COINS, other items, to ex- 
and finished 


change for hobby materials, tools 
products. Atten, 81 Gladstone, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 











list free. Kaysun Inc., Dept. P’ 





TEXAS EBONY, America’s Most Beautiful a 
Wood. 
oods, 





UARE FOOT of Pi : Yigaw 
necessary. it Home Bae Woe Write, 
art, X8, icsdgowstar, 








GIFT SHOP WILL HANDLE Novel and expertly 

meas ae - roman. aeons ‘Baby 
armen an ease » 

384 17th St, Pe be — ” 


MONEY FROM wooD ae Woodcraft Pro- 
ject, Lovers Lane, Gainesville, T: 





Continued on Page 6 








The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 





Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


for 


Classified Advertising in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pays Big Dividends! 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Send your copy, with payment oat 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 











Enclosed find $. 


advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 


months’ insertion of the following 











scletels paula ad ceaditeiiae 























CITY 





STATE 


SOD ccc 





























DEALER RECTORY 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 














CALIFORNIA 


ILLINOIS 


QUILTING SUPPLIES—BATTS. Glazed bleached 
cotton sis ‘* Sug #1 04. Wen noon bleached cot- 
ton 72x90 2 ool 72x90 1 
Ib., $2.24. . me) 48. amg 49 x 2 Add pos 8 
hoop with Pe ie 3¥ Ibs. 

age. Money pay guarantee. PE TELLE’S, 610 
South Third, Maywood 6, II. 


MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling unfin- 
ished figurines and wall plaques. We have some- 
thing rent. Lists and ting instructions 
free. Veterans Art 940 Michigan 











Ind 
Industries, 
Theatre Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 





— A i 0t.90 BILL, we will send ¢ bundle, of 

oll clothes, and make fur 
po Pag Furcraft Studio, 203” W. First Street, 
Oxnard, Ss 





-_ INGS — ILLUSTRATED 
x 3 ie, $1.00 each. Kits 
aay 00 of se 00. Sopp 
for beginner. Easy to learn, 
able homework. Werts Seer (P.H.) Pr429 
56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 








FLORIDA 


SEA SHELLS,. CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 
TIONS, for making more than 110 pone - 
jew and novelties, from sea shells, fish scal 

and plastics, without tools or experience. Som 
tifully ——_ Learn—earn er a week. 
$1.00 a co — House i 
4550-D12, oral Ga les, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL’ SEA- 

SHELL 'Y—Earn money selling what 

you make. “No een oven HY ” Large illus- 

_— ——~ = supplies and instructions! 10c. 

manufacturer) complete line of 

i s, di cameos, pin backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 
279-H, Bradenton, m 


FREE—NEW be eee CATALOGUE-—28 Ex- 
citing Fm aed » Findin; Shellcraft Su 

plies, = nd Bang sco com pletely i ustrated and wi' 

a a prices.. § offer—Kit to make 4 pairs 

of Beautiful Ear Bobs, Postpaid, $1.00. New Se- 
quin Kit eh $1.00, Sane Sun Shell Sup- 

ply, Box 2549H, Sarasota, Fl 














NEW JERSEY 


SSIE GRAYDON ay DESIG 
ay abe char ioe t H ACCESSORIES *S. of 
ers unusu juin ‘0 at 
a dozen, postpaid. reg Ae and prices on re- 
quest. icone Fe ment, careful attention to small 
orders. ies, 102 Oak St., Ridge- 


wood, 








NEW YORK 


NEW CRAFT FOR HOB HOBBY! PLEASURE! PRO- 

FIT! Decorate b s, earrings, vases, perfume 

bottles, etc. with tiny Pare jeweltone chips. 

Complete instructions. Trial Ki 1, on 26: iece 

kit i ingending $2.50 finished Be e, $3.95 Post- 
Artcraft , Box 


Compan 339-K, Times 
pai Sea Station, New York 18 is. New York. 


CHIO 


MAKE Big tag ter PAY with eat ws 
Felt, Plasteroid, ubber 
Molds, pacing ade Che Glass ces HR os Cork, cobet 
Woodcraft, Shoebuttons, Looper Clips, Block 
Printing, Melding Compound Textile Paint- 
ing. tite for catalogue! Cleveland Crafts, 


770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ergs nage SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES For 

Profits one R t Business. Wholesale 
She i Art Kits, T: Seashells, Jewelry Find- 
ings, Plastics and preset my Pooks. Prices on Re- 
quest. Shell-Art Novelty Co. t. W-PH, Cor. 
5th and Moore Sts, Philadelphia 48, Pa. 














GEORGIA 

START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. DO 
CHENILLE WORK bs — HOME! Make 

robes, bath sets, dolls, 
aprons, curtains, etc. We sell ma es, sheeting, 
yarns, patterns. All materials and supplies. Any 
mere Write: Sims Textile Co., “The Chenille 
enter,” Dalton, Georgia. 





TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK YARD, 
ad lot, few acres, raising flowers, squabs, herbs, 
fruits, pease, vegetables, eets, nuts, 

ited d . AMAZING 

chickens 2 POSSIBILITIES. Complete, 10-lesson in- 


tructi uurse showing how, with personal help, 
$3.00. Adams Service, 1009 South Seventh, Waco, 


Texas. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S— Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


a 2-year subscription. 





For Your Convenience 


For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00 to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 


You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES > 
Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


free lance articles for magazines, and 
it’s profitable when kind, unsuspecting 
editors buy them. 

“I am 31, and a native of Menasha, 
Wisconsin. After working my way 
through the University of Wisconsin 
Journalism School, I got a job in 1939 
as editor of a militant Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, weekly for $15 a week—which 
I didn’t always get. (The paper is now 
defunct.) One weekly led to another 
until 1942, when I connected with the 
Milwaukee Journal, where I now am 
assistant Green Sheet editor. This daily 
entertainment supplement is printed on 
green paper, which accounts for its 


Don Dornbrook. The pipe, a Scotch 
Knobkerrie, is part of his collection. 


name. I’m also entertainment editor 
of The Eagle magazine, national organ 
of a fraternal order boasting more than 
a million members. 

“When the high cost of living began 
pinching the Dornbrook budget four 
years ago, my wife suggested I get a 
part-time factory job. In desperation I 
knocked out a piece on butterflies (no 
kidding!) and mailed it to Collier's. To 
my amazement they bought it. After 
other articles followed in Collier's, Es- 
quire, Coronet, Pageant, Pic, Reader's 
Scope, Woman’s Life and Western Fam- 
ily, the little woman agreed that a nice 
big desk and portable typewriter look 
very smart in the living room. 

“I insist that my other hobbies are 
collecting odd pipes, jazz records and 
rejection slips, but my wife (who has 
to dust the pipes, listen to the records, 
and keep me from making a fool of 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 


This may. be an original item or a newspaper clipping. !f possible, re the complete 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned 
Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 


as you wish. 


received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be 
and mfr Kansas. City 16, Mo. 
f the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 


World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24t 
f you wish to communicate with any 


dress of 
Send in as many items 


used. Send material to This Hobby 


write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


most complete we have. 











Since a heart ailment has confined him to his home at 615 Pacheo Avenue, 
San Francisco, A. R. Lyon has taught himself the art of oil painting. He is shown 
here in his glass enclosed work room completing a scene which he can see from 
his front window. Four years ago Lyon began carving wood miniatures, but 
found this hobby too taxing after his heart condition grew worse. He decided 
to take up oil painting and has completed more than half a dozen pictures and 
has commissions for five more. “Although rocking chair’s got me,” says Lyon, 
“I’ve never had so much fun in my life and that’s lots. Profits seem to be taking 


care of themselves.” 








The graphic arts division of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., displays two cobwebs which are 
part of the unusual hobby of Mrs. 
Anne Clopton, Merrimack Village, Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Clopton, a teacher at the 
Joe’ Bradley School in Merrimack Vil- 
lage, has over 200 cobwebs in her 
unique collection. But what makes her 
hobby so startling is her skill at remov- 
ing the fragile webs from room corners 
and dark attics and stretching them on 
rectangular pieces of heavy paper, then 
oil painting historic scenes, log cabins 
and old sailing vessels over the delicate 
spidery fabric. She frames her lacy cre- 
ations under glass and sells them to art 
enthusiasts for from $25 to $50 each. 


Joseph C. Salak. 


Alfred Lunt, famous actor of the 
legitimate stage, collects the miniature 
theaters so popular in England just be- 
fore the turn of the century. The thea- 
ters, about a foot and a half wide and 
high, and a foot deep, are complete in 
every detail—from proscenium, box 
seats, and orchestra pit to full sets of 
scenery, roller curtains, candle footlights, 
and well-costumed characters. Some of 
the many scenes among the many in 
Lunt’s collection, are those from “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 


and “Parsifal.” 
Mrs. R. H. Bishop 





Finding out about the strange hobbies 
of others is the hobby of Edwin A. Row- 


7 


lands, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Take for 
instance the man he found in Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, who teaches roosters 
to roller skate. “He makes the skates 
by hand,” Rowlands said, “and it took 
him three weeks to teach each rooster 
how to balance. At the end of seven 
weeks they could skate around a little 
track in his back yard.” As soon as he 
can. train his birds to skate in military 
formation, he is going to open his skat- 
ing rooster show, charging admission to 
spectators. Mrs. Donald L. Schultz 





Whether superstitious or-not, most 
every person has a feeling that he is 
sort of lucky when he finds a four-leaf 
clover. And so does Mrs. E. L. Smith 
of Frankfort, Kentucky. In fact, if find- 
ing four-leaf clovers is a guarantee of 
good fortune, Mrs. Smith has enough 
stored up to last several persons a life- 
time. In the six years she has lived in 
Frankfort, she has picked 427—and 
seven of the clovers have not only four 
but five leaves! 

Arejas Vitkauskas. 
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EXAMPLES OF POLISH ART 


A PORTFOLIO OF POLISH FOLK ART 
(The Folk Art Press; distributed by 
Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pennsylvania; $3.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


HE PEASANTS of Poland seem to 

have, as a people, a native love of 
colorful design. They have expressed 
this in their design of cottages and 
decoration of costumes. Their authentic 
native dress is gay with stripes, floral 
patterns, and exquisite embroideries. 
Even the furniture, doorways, rafters, 
and windows as well as the exterior of 
their houses were frequently decorated 
(especially in the olden days) with 
floral painting and geometric design. 
Traditional European folk art in general 
possesses may of these motifs, and many 
of those of Poland do give evidence of 
the influence of other peoples and 
countries. Quick to seize the designs he 
liked and adapt them to his own use, 
the Polish peasant used his own color 
schemes in his imitations. They may 
seem discordant to eyes not accustomed 
to their brilliancy, but most people will 
find them interesting if not quite 
lovely. It is generally conceded that it 
is in the startlingly different use of 
color that the peasant art of Poland is 
most beautiful. 


In this “Portfolio of Polish Folk Art” 
there are ten beautiful plates expensively 
printed by silk screen process: I, Em- 
broidery Design; II, Handkerchief and 
Border Design; III, Designs from a 
Wayside Cross; IV, Wycinanki (cup 
paper design), Animals from Pottery, 
and Striped Textile; V, Printed Ma- 
terials from a Peasant Costume Head- 


dress, Floral Skirt, Striped Shawl; VI, 
Design from a Chest Panel; VII, Plant 
and Animals from Cut Paper Designs 
and Pottery; VIII, Border Designs from 
Windows and Doorways; IX, Cupboard 
Panel Design; X, Embroidery Design. 
These plates are fine enough for fram- 
ing, or they may be adapted for decora- 
tion of furniture, walls, costumes, pot- 
tery, and many other uses which will 
suggest themselves once the owner of 
the portfolio begins his perusing of it. 


MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH NATURE 


THE BOOK OF NATURE HosBigs, by 
Ted Pettit (280 pages; illustrated; 
Didier, Publishers; New York; $3.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


— FRIENDS with the plants 
and animals that live in the 
world of nature is something like be- 
coming acquainted with new neighbors 
whom you meet for the first time,” 
writes Ted Pettit in the first chapter 
of “The Book of Nature Hobbies.” The 
first thing you know is what they look 
like, their physical appearance, and 
thus tell them from old friends. 

Then you learn their names, and 
next, usually, where they live so that 
you can visit them and become better 
acquainted. Finally, we learn other 
things about them as we know them 
better—where they come from, what 
they like to do, what they like to eat, 
and other personal characteristics that 
make them different from others. 

Ted Pettit has written many 
articles about the out-of-doors for na- 
tional magazines and has been a nature 
lover and hobbyist for 20 years. He 
claims no originality for many of the 
ideas, devices and methods underlying 
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the projects described in the book. These 
he has gathered from many sources and 
experiences, and would “willingly give 
credit to the originator of each idea or 
project” if he knew to whom credit is 
due. 

However, the purpose of the book is 
not to give recognition to long lists 
of naturalists, but to compile in one 
volume things that will help the reader 
to find out for himself how interesting 
nature can be. The book is not in- 
tended to be a complete introduction 
to nature nor a text book. It is a com- 
bination of tested ideas and true-to-life 
drawings (very well done by artist Don 
Ross) intended to show that nature 
projects are not only dynamic and edu- 
cational, but lots of fun, too. The book 
is written simply and clearly enough 
that a child can understand it. Yet it 
contains so much interesting and un- 
usual material that even the adult who 
is well-informed on nature and the 
out-of-doors can learn much from read- 
ing it. 


ibe AUTHOR hopes that the appreci- 
ation gained. will exert upon the 
reader a lasting impression of the nature 
world—not a passive one of mere. ac- 
ceptance but one of understanding 
that will lead to action in further en- 
joyment of the out-of-doors and con- 
structive realization of the need for 
conservation. Over the latter Mr. Pettit 
is much concerned. He maintains that 
the future of many of the world’s natural 
beauties will be lost if more people do 
not gain a love for them. Real apprecia- 
tion and understanding of anything can 
come only through knowledge of the 
subject. Many of us rob ourselves of 


| more enjoyment of life, believes Pettit, 


by preferring to remain ignorant. One 
of the best ways to achieve this better 
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understanding of nature is through hob- 
bies and activities that are “interesting, 
basically sound, and fun to carry out.” 

Just to mention a few, the nature 
hobbies presented in the book include 
bird watching, wild flower gardening, 
photography (both in the backyard and 
in the wilds), fishing, wild animal pets, 
soil testing, harmless reptiles and their 
value, nature crafts, and nature collec- 
tions. There are nature hobbies for and 
in all periods of the year—‘“Nature hob- 
bies know no season. Winter, spring, 
summer, autumn, each has its distinc- 
tive Opportunities for enjoyment and 
entertainment.” 

Here is a book guaranteed to help 
more people have more fun making 
friends with nature. 


NOTED BRIEFLY 


Reviews by Richard S. Robbins 
and M. Collins 


THE Lazy GARDENER, by William 
Clayton Pryor (221 pages; illustrated; 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York; 
$3). 


ERE IS the ideal book for those 

hobbyists who prefer to confine 
their outdoor activities to their own 
backyard and who already have a ten- 
dency towards a “green thumb.” Writ- 
ten in a leisurely and humorous style, 
it is nonetheless a veritable encyclo- 
pedia for serious amateur gardeners, of 
both the vegetable and flower variety, 
without being cluttered with the Latin 
terminology of scientific botany and 
agriculture. It covers the January-to- 
December activities of the “lazy gar- 
dener” and includes an informal ap- 
pendix of charts and guides for both 
vegetables and flowers. 


THE PLEASURES OF SKETCHING OUT- 
DOORS, by Clayton Hoagland (164 
pages; illustrated; The Vtking Press, 
New York; $3.95). 
1 ouened AS an informal, friendly 
guide for anyone who has ever had 
a tendency or an inclination to sketch 
for the fun of it, this book covers care- 
fully the principles of perspective and 


‘pictorial composition, the training of 


the eye to catch the essential details of 
a picture, descriptions of practical, in- 
expensive working materials, the use 
of color, and the evolution of the sketch 
into a finished work of art. The book 
is profusely illustrated with photographs 
and sketches to show the sketch artist's 


development. 


Hobby Huddle 
( Continued from Page 6) 

myself over the rejection slips) says 
they’re our children. They are 6-year-old 
Kay, Miss America of 1960, and 2-year- 
old Peter, commando, junior grade. We 
agree that my pet peeve is editors who 
trim my stuff to the bone to make room 


for big picture layouts, and that the $ 


arrival of the mailman is more import- 
ant. at our house than Molotov’s taking 
a walk from the Big Four conference.” 


C= MorRILL of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, writes that he has read 
many articles purporting to teach ama- 
teurs how to refinish antiques, but that 
most of them overlook small but import- 
ant details. So he has written an article 
on refinishing walnut which he believes 
covers thoroughly all the essential 
points. Watch for it in the April issue 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. We've had 
many articles submitted to us on canary 
raising, but most of them have seemed 
inadequate. However, we think Frank 
Bartonek’s account of the canary rais- 
ing hobby of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Chesel- 
dine of St. Joseph, Missouri, treats the 
subject in unusually complete and inter- 
esting fashion. It too is scheduled for 
next month, as is Melba Klaus’s piece in 
Hobby Town Meeting about a 15-year- 
old Indiana boy who is earning the 
money to put himself through college 
by raising, processing, packaging and 
selling popcorn. We've touched only 
lightly on the April contents, which we 
are confident will include something to 
please everybody, regardless of your 
particular hobby interests. _ 


Uhatere’n 0 Sara 


You Fn 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 

















Sirs: 

If the Whitfords’ collection as de- 
scribed by Bob Downer on page 20 of 
your January issue contains 3,000 
stamps on an investment of $70, and 
is “worth” more than a thousand dol- 
lars, then a lot of small dealers and col- 
lectors would like some inside informa- 
tion on how it is done. 

Stamps are profitable, when bought 
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and sold carefully. A wise collection 
should return a modest interest over a 
period of years, but usually, unless the 
collection is one of great interest (e. g. 
Roosevelt, et al), at the time it is sold, 
it must be turned over to a dealer who 
has to buy it at what he can figure for 
a profitable resale, and often has to 
figure too that he will hold some of 


the stamps for a long time. Also, in 


these so-called “valuable” collections 
there usually appears an unseemly 
amount of “junk” ... but which is 
collected by great gobs by money-think- 
ing amateurs armed with frantic dreams 
and a Scott’s catalog. 

Every collector has a chance of dis- 
covering a philatelic rarity, but the 
chances of securing one of great value 
for nothing are on a plane with a Royal 
Flush, or 13 spades. 

It seems to me that articles in this 
tone do the collector and real hobbyist 

( Continued on Page 61) 





BUILD SOLID SCALE MODELS 

ecorate home or 
office; di y on mantel, desk 

or in ector’s groups. All 

for easy 
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This and the following photographs illustrate successive steps in the process 
of turning a rough stone into a salable polished gem. Here the Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Ross has tightened the rough stone in the moving carriage asi his dia- 
mond saw and starts to cut a slab from the larger piece. 


LEARNING the 
Gem Cutters Art 


Betty Emblen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MILES GORDON 


E WAS a warm, spring morning when expressman carry his new shipment of sun glistened on scattered silver in his 
the Reverend William A. Ross stood Wyoming jade into the little lathe work- black hair. Ross felt he was not a young 
bareheaded in his backyard watching the shop behind his home. A hot California man any longer, and he was a busy one. 
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A California minister teaches 
himself to cut salable gems to 
support his mineral collecting 
hobby. 


Since he neither had time nor enérgy 
to waste on hunting rocks these days, 
he usually ordered specimens from 
friends and mineral houses in far-off 
places. A missionary friend had long 
ago promised the shipment of rare 
pieces arriving that day. 

Mrs. Ross stuck her head momentarily 
out of the kitchen door to smile at her 
husband. It was always exciting, she 
knew, when a new parcel of minerals 
arrived, but today she noticed a touch 
of anxiety as the minister paid the ex- 
pressman, and looked at his new pos- 
sessions with a puzzled pride. 

“You know, Ada,” he said thought- 
fully, “it’s fun to collect minerals, but 
if this keeps up we may one day have 
to start eating rocks instead of vege- 
tables. 

“Some collectors are cutting ring sets 
from their stones and selling them. I 
wonder if an old dog like me could 
learn a new trick?” 

That was four years ago. By now 
Ross has proved that, indeed, he can 
learn quite a few new tricks. 


ITH THE help of a neighbor who 
was an amateur gem cutter, with 
partially homemade equipment contrived 
by another, and with a fine amount of 
grit, Ross set to work to change some 
of his finer gem specimens into salable 
jewels. 
How well he succeeded is attested by 
the fact that not only has he made his 
collecting hobby pay for itself in this 


On a lapwheel wet with a mixture of water and diamond bort, Ross smooths 
out marks left by the saw by holding the stone flat against the turning wheel. 


way, but has developed gem cutting 
into an efficient little side business con- 
ducted from a compact salesroom at the 
rear of his home, which he and his wife 
take turns operating in their spare time. 

As another facet of the hobby, he 
has besides developed a locally famous 
theological lecture on rocks, which keeps 


After marking the 
Ross moves to his small tri 
Both trimming and cutting o 


necessary, 


him busy with speaking engagements 
at clubs, church irs and schools. 

It was an interest in the theological 
importance of rocks which first led 
Ross in the direction of minerals many 
years ago when he discovered his first 
fossil in the churchyard of an Iowa 
ministerial post. Fascinated by the his- 





Using an alcohol lamp and sealing wax, Ross mounts his rough gem on a 
dopstick to facilitate handling. Another stone, already mounted on a dopstick, 


lies just beyond the alcohol lamp. 


tory revealed in fossils, he began col- 
lecting dinosaur bones, petrified clam 
shells and other rock relics all over the 
Middle West and West, and through 


them, came to respect and love all rocks. 


HEN HE decided to build a fish 

pond and waterfall for the front 
yard of his San Diego home in 1939, he 
inadvertently stumbled into rock col- 
lecting. 

At first concerned only with the 
building of a thing of beauty, Ross de- 
cided to construct his pond with a falls 
over the most beautiful minerals and 
gemstones he could find. 

When friends in his parish heard of 
his project, they, too, began adding to 
his’ collection of stones. Neighbors 
brought back rocks from vacation trips, 
and missionaries in far-off places soon 
built up a collection far beyond the 
needs of his planned fish pond. 

“Before I was through building that 
pond,” Ross says, “I was out collecting 
minerals and moonstones on the beach 
myself, and I have never stopped.” 

Like many collectors and gemstone 
cutters, however, pressing professional 
duties, and, as he says, “those gray 
hairs,” gradually prevented him from 
hunting up his own stones and made 
him rely on collecting through purchase 
of specimens. This ultimately led him 
into gemstone cutting to pay for his 


to be a wise one for the amateur 
who either lives in a locality where 
there are no gemstones, or who wants to 
get started in cutting gems without first 
learning to hunt them. 


XCEPT FOR the fact that Ross al- 
ready knew gemstones when he be- 
gan to cut them, his experience is thus 
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a good example of how anyone residing 
anywhere in the United States may get 
started in cutting with little or no pre- 
vious knowledge of the art, and pay for 
the hobby and equipment by occasional 
sale of gems as he goes along. 

The art itself, Ross says, is quite 
simple and may be learned within a 
short while by determined trial and 
error (at first) on inexpensive stones. 

If one wants to try cutting on the 
stones he finds in his backyard, he is 
quite likely to be successful if he is 
careful to cut fine-grained, fairly hard 
stones such as flint, chirt or jasper. Any 
stone which can be chipped in flakes, 
as are the Indian arrowheads, is probably 
of a type for cutting Ross says. 

However, for most satisfactory first 
results it is better to order a cheap 
“amateur’s assortment” of semi-precious 
stone slabs from a mineralogical house. 
Such assortments can be purchased for 
a nominal sum, and include such fine 
beginner’s materials as the colorful jas- 
per, petrified wood, turquoise, opalite 
and amethyst. 


QUIPMENT FOR cutting consists prin- 
cipally of four pieces, a mud or dia- 
mond saw, lapwheel, grinding arbor, 
and a sander and buffing wheel—all 
turned by a half-horsepower electric mo- 
tor—plus a supply of tin oxide, a stick 
of ordinary sealing wax, and a small 
stick known as the “dopstick” for hold- 
ing the gem. 
The total expense of such a complete 


hobby. 


As water dri the stone, R. the h 
Such a course, however, he believes ps on the grinding » Ross grinds off the rough edges of 


the gem, and shapes it at the same time. 
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outfit, designed for beginners, Ross says, 
is as low as $35, and it can be used 
for all of the smaller gem cutting ex- 
cept faceting of precious stones. 

“If initial finances are, however, an 
obstacle to the prospective lapidary,” 
he points out, “all of these wheels can, 
if necessary, be made by a mechanically 
ingenious amateur from used auto parts 
and machine parts which can be picked 
up for very little from the war surplus 
stores. 

“I have one friend who has not only 
made all of his own equipment but 
contributed some to the naval conva- 
lescent centers during the war.” 

Of course, Ross adds, as soon as an 
amateur masters his technique he can 
expect that his desire for bigger and 
better equipment will expand commen- 
surately with his skill. Many amateurs 
plan to meet this future expense by 
cutting and selling a few gems to 
friends and neighbors, and thus make 
their hobby pay for itself as it pro- 
gresses. 

As an investment, however, the 
equipment necessary to get started in 
gem cutting is almost sure to be sound. 
For, judging by the experience of most 
amateurs, anyone can cut and sell 
enough gems to friends and neighbors 
to pay for his initial outlay for ma- 
terials. 


Saray HIS equipment is assembled, it 
is most important that the ama- 


Finishing of the dull surface is done on a sanding wheel, first with a coarse 


grit paper, then with a finer grit. 


teur first become thoroughly conver- 
sant with his tools before attempting 
to cut, for each piece serves a definite 
purpose in cutting. 

The wheels are capable of almost 
any number of different hook-ups and 
lay-outs, as it is possible to hook them 
all in a series, to one motor, to use 


Ross polishes the gem on a regulation felt buffer, to which he applies tin 
oxide often enough to keep the wheel moist. Absolute perfection in polishing 
is achieved if the result is a mirror-like surface with no pits or scars visible, even 

under a microscope. Most amateurs are satisfied with a polished surface that 
reveals no scars to the naked eye. 


them interchangeably on one axle, to 
mount them vertically or horizontally. 

In one typical set-up, each wheel or 
blade is mounted separately on its own 
axle, and the workman moves about 
his shop from machine to machine as his 
cutting and polishing work progresses. 
Technique, however, is much the same 
regardless of what type of rigging is 
used for the equipment. 


HE FIRST tool which the lapidary 
uses is the saw, for cutting rough 
slabs of stone. This blade can be of two 
the diamond or mud-saw. Both are 
circular blades resembling the’ ordinary 
buzz saw, mounted in or on a table so 
that the material to be cut may be rested 
on the table and pressed against the 
blade. The difference lies wholly in the 
cutting agent, the diamond saw relying 
on a mixture of diamond-dust and grease 
imbedded in its blade, and the mud- 
saw cutting by means of a wet mixture 
of diamond bort through which its 
blade runs. 

The next tool which the cutter meets 
is the lapwheel, which is used for 
smoothing out rough saw marks left 
after the first cutting of a flat surface. 
This is also a circular wheel, mounted 
horizontally so that its flat surface is 
upward, with a curved shield along its 
edges to catch the slinging “mud” which 
is used here. 

Probably the most used wheel is the 


grinding arbor, on which all shaping is 
done. This consists of a regular grind- 
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ing wheel, varying from 100 to 220 
grit, which is mounted either horizon- 
tally or vertically on an axle. To shield 
the eyes from flying particles of stone, 
a tin guard is usually mounted in front 
of the turning wheel, and a small water 
pipe is inserted at the top of the shield 
to allow a trickle of water to cool the 
wheel: and gemstone constantly. 

For the average beginner, Ross says, 
two grit wheels, a coarse one of 100 
grit, and a fine one of 220 grit, should 
be sufficient for all his grinding. 


Ts REMAINS now only the sand- 
ing and ‘buffing wheel which is used 
for putting the final, high polish on 
the finished gem. This wheel is also 
capable of many variations, some ama- 
teurs using only a tiny drum with 
home-made buffers of felt or leather, 
and some using a regulation lapidary’s 
felt buffer which is some eight inches 
in diameter and best purchased. 

The polish is obtained by means of 
a polishing agent, either jeweler’s rouge, 
or tin oxide, which is mixed with water 
to form a thin paste and is applied to 
the wheel with a brush at frequent in- 
tervals while the gem is being polished. 


Ove THE amateur is thoroughly fa- 


miliar with the use of his tools, 
he is ready to start work on his first 


gem. 

The chances are, if he buys his ma- 
terial from a supply house, it will come 
in the form of chunks, rough slabs, and 
pebbles. For his first gem it is just as 
well to select a chunk of stone, for 
this type of material utilizes every 
process of cutting which he wants to 
learn. 

Of course one of the principal ob- 
jects and joys of cutting is getting the 
most out of your material, an achieve- 
ment dependent principally on chance, 
for it is usually impossible to see from 
the outside of the stone which cut is 
going to give the prettiest stone “pic- 
tures” and the most pleasing selection 
of colors. 

In cutting opaque materials such as 
jasper and petrified wood, many cutters 
do, however, make their first cut in 
the rough stone according to the strata 
make-up of the stone, which can be 
roughly discerned along the edges of 
the stone, and cut either directly across 
the strata lines, or as nearly as possible, 
directly along them. 

In translucent materials such as agate, 
it is even possible to tell in advance 
somewhat the pictures one will obtain 
in cutting, for a holding the stone up 
to the light one can see the dim out- 


line of whatever “inclusions’"—or for- 
eign materials—there are in the stone. 
If the stone is especially murky, a touch 
of oil rubbed on the surface will help 
clear the pictures. 

Ross believes, therefore, that the ama- 
teur will get most satisfactory results 
by selecting one of these more simple 
stones for his first effort. 


PREPARE the saw for the first 
cut—if the saw happens to be of 
the mud-saw variety—simply mix “mud” 
with water and place in a shallow tank 
underneath the blade so that the bot- 
tom of the saw will turn in the “mud,” 


.and apply the bort with your fingers. 


Mark roughly, by eye or pencil, the 
straight line you desire to cut in the 
stone, switch on the motor, lay the 
stone on the saw table in front of the 
blade and press it at first lightly, then 
firmly against the cutting edge. A mov- 
able carriage for holding the stone 
against the blade is very helpful here. 

When the first cut has been com- 
pleted, follow it with another cut one- 
eighth to three-eighths of an inch far- 
ther back, so that a thin slab is re- 
moved, the approximate thickness of 
the gem-to-be. 

When a flat surface has been cut, 
the lapidary can better see what pic- 
tures or inclusions the stone contains 
and can then decide which picture he 
wants in his finished gem. 


ik PETRIFIED wood or jasper, a most 
interesting feature of the stone is 
the occurrence of beautiful scenic views 
which appear to have been painted in 
the stone. Some resemble forest fires, 
some lakes and mountains, some weird 
human shapes, and it is generally these 
rock pictures which the lapidary aims 
for in his gem. 

“Naturally, imagination runs riot 
with such a stone after a time,” Ross 
says. “It is just like seeing pictures in 
clouds. You are quite likely to see lambs 
where another man sees only wolves. 
The only thing to do is to decide on 
what your picture represents, cut it 
and stick by your guns.” 

If the cut surface reveals any of these 
scenes which you would like in your 
gem, first smooth off the sawmarks in 
both sides of the rough slab on the lap- 
wheel, and then mark with a pencil the 
outline of an oval around your desired 
stone picture. This will be the base 
of your finished gem. 


OR LAPPING the slab, a mixture of 
the same proportions of water and 
bort used with the mud saw must be ap- 
plied directly to the lapwheel’s surface 
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so that the wheel is kept wet with “mud” 
at all times. Then merely place one flat 
surface of the slab face down on the 
wheel, and grind until it is smooth to 
the touch and no imperfections are visi- 
ble to the eye. 

After penciling with an aluminum 
pencil on the proposed base of your 
gem, return to the saw and cut away 
as much as you can of excess material 
surrounding the outline. This is most 
easily done by cutting a rectangle as 
close as-possible to the outlines of the 
gem, and then cutting off the remaining 
corners to approximately one-quarter 
inch or less. 


i ips STONE is now ready for the dop- 
stick and the grinding arbor. 

The dopstick is a small wooden stick, 
about four inches in length and with a 
flat head, like a ten-penny nail. The 
purpose of this tool is to provide an 
easy means of holding the gem during 
grinding and polishing which will give 
facility in turning and holding the 
stone against the wheels, The gem is 
mounted, bottom down, on the flat 
head, with sealing wax, so that it be- 
comes a part of the stick. 

To mount, merely heat the end of a 
stick of sealing wax to the point when 
the wax melts. At the same time, warm 
the bottom of the gem, either in your 
stove oven or on a tin can on top of 
the open flame, to prevent cracking. 
Drop or spread a bit of wax on the 
top of the dopstick, place the gem on 
the wax, and “true” the bottom as nearly 
as you can to the perpendicular of the 
stick itself. : 


, AFTER about one minute, 
the wax and gem have cooled and 
fixed together, you are ready for grind- 
ing. . 
If your grinding arbor is a vertical 
one, the best way to stand is in front 
of the wheel and a little to the side, 
placing the gem against the wheel just 
under the center, so that you can see at 
all times the point of contact. Most 
cutters stip the dopstick with both 
hands, holding the stick with the left 
hand, and turning it with the right. 
The gem, at this point, is a flat, 
many-cornered little slab, mounted flat 
on top of its dopstick, with the corners 
sticking over the dopstick’s head. First 
object is to grind down these corners 
to the oval shapes of the gem bottom, 
and then to shape the contours of the 
gem’s top and sides. For all shaping, 
it is best to use the 100 or coarse grit 
grinding wheel, and sand the pail a 
later on the fine wheel. 
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Ross with a part of his mineral collection, including gems of his own cutting, shown in his hand and in the cases 
on the table. The clergyman took up gem cutting when he discovered that his hobby of collecting minerals was proving 
a financial drain. Now he does a brisk business, selling the gems which he-cuts and polishes. 


Two hazards must be watched for. 
The first is not to allow the gem to be- 
come overheated either from too-con- 
stant grinding or failure to keep the 
grindstone wet, in which case the stone 
may crack. The other is in applying 
pressure wrongly so that the stone may 
break off the dopstick. 


Be APPLY the pressure correctly, hold 
the gem in such a way that you ob- 
tain a sled runner effect on the turning 
wheel, and beware of getting a sharp 
edge caught against the wheel, as this 
may wrench the stick from your hand. 
First, true the top of the gem by 
holding it flat against the face of the 
grinder, then grind down the. rough 
corners and round the top by constant 
turning of the stone against the wheel. 
When the top has been satisfactorily 
rounded, the next step is to shape an 
angle, or bevel, on the sides of the stone 
to assure proper. mounting of the fin- 
ished gem. Beveling simply means slop- 


ing the sides of the stone until they are 
at an angle of 15 degrees or less with 
the bottom. of the gem. Unless this is 
present, there is, naturally, no way that 
the mountings can grip the sides of the 
gem, and must result in recutting of the 
gem by any commercial purchaser. 


Beveling can be done by holding 


one side of the stone flatly under the 
wheel, and proceeding in this manner 
around the stone, 


NaS THE most difficult part, 
and the real art, of grinding is 
gaining symmetry in the rounded top 


and sides of the gem. This can only be. 


obtained by turning the stone one way 
and another against the grinding surface, 
and the method must be perfected by the 
cutter himself. If it is any consolation, 
however, it might be pointed out that 
the cutting of rounded stones—where 
the shape of the stone can be changed 
to fit any small mistakes—is considered 
much easier than the cutting of per- 


fectly flat surfaces where corners must 

be perfectly true. | 
After the gem is ground to the shape 
which you desire, it should be smoothed 
out and any small surface imperfections 
taken out by a light grinding on the 220 
grit, 320 or fine, sander. The tech- 
nique of grinding is essentially the 
same as on the coarser wheel, and the 
object is to smooth the surface of the 
gem as nearly as possible to an actual 

polish. | 
When that is done, the stone is ready 
for final polishing on the felt buffer. 
Here again, an additional polishing 
agent is needed. Some amateurs use or- 
dinary jeweler’s rouge, a chalk-like sub- 
stance of pink or white which is rubbed 
directly onto the wheel face. Tin oxide, 
mixed with water to form a thin, pan- 
cake-batter-like paste, is also effective 
and has the advantage of keeping the 
wheel and stone cool as it polishes. Ap- 
ply the mixture with a brush or cloth 
( Comtinued on Page 58) 





CATERING to 
OUNG SeamAstresses 


Mrs. Herbert Henschel, who turned child’s play 
slips a ready-to-make doll dress kit into a cellophane 


into a paying business, 
bag. 
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Joseph S. Baer 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY FLORA BAER 


The ready-to-sew doll 
clothes which a mother 
devised for her daughters 
become best-sellers in 
Southern California. 


AKING DOLLS’ dresses may be child’s 
play, but Mrs. Herbert Henschel 
of San Diego, California, has turned: 
it into a grown-up paying business. 
Oddly enough, the enterprise sprang 
up as a result of the hobby of her two 
young daughters, a universal one en- 
joyed by girls the world over—playing 
with dolls. Starting out to satisfy her 
girls’ demand for doll clothes, Mrs. 
Henschel, a former school teacher, now 
is marketing her “Sew-Me-Up” doll 
dresses through many Southern Califor-, 
nia stores. 
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Daphne and Arleen Henschel, who were the inspiration for their mother’s business, try a partly completed 
““Sew-Me-Up” dress on one of their dolls. 


Practically every day when the girls 
came home from school they would ask 
their mother for new clothes for their 
dolls. If Mrs. Henschel had been an 
expert seamstress, or even a fair hand 
at sewing, this would have presented 
no problem at all. She might have taken 
some scrap materials and fashioned some 
doll clothes for her daughters. 

But like many mothers of today, Mrs. 
Henschel does not rate sewing among 
her favorite tasks or avocations. Her 
daughters, however, feel differently in 
this respect. And the effort to encour- 
age the girls in their childish pursuits 
launched the mother in the doll dress 
business. 


€€ A S.A YOUNGSTER I had little interest 

in dolls,” she confesses. “I was a 
tomboy and preferred shooting marbles 
with the boys to playing with dolls,” 
Mrs. Henschel, whose comely, feminine 


appearance belies her words, says 
frankly. 

“My mother used to buy kewpie dolls 
in the hope of encouraging me to sew 
clothes for them,” she adds with a mis- 
chievous smile, “but they’d sit around 
unclothed and my mother would be- 
come exasperated.” 

Although Mrs. Henschel, to this day, 
does not list sewing among her pri- 
mary skills or interests, she does want 
her daughters to learn the art and like 
it. 
When Mrs. Henschel started to search 
for ready-to-make dolls’ dresses in local 
shops she discovered this: Either ready- 
to-make doll dresses were too tiny for 
the average junior seamstress, or the 
patterns were too complicated. This 
only aggravated the problem. 

It was then, not quite a year ago, 
that she started thinking about de- 


signing some simple dolls’ clothes, not 


only for her little girls, but for other 
youngsters with the same problem. The 
central theme of her idea was simple de- 
sign, and sturdy material which would 
stand rough handling. 


Qz NIGHT she discussed her plans 
with her husband, who is an engi- 
neering draftsman for a San Diego air- 
craft firm. He agreed, after hearing her 
plans, that a simple doll dress “sew-me- 
up” kit, containing the complete “mak- 
ings” for one doll dress, would be mar- 
ketable. 

Before launching her project, Mrs. 
Henschel consulted two friends, a dress- 
maker and a merchandiser. The former 
aided her in designing a simple three 
piece pattern. The merchandiser also 
felt there was a need for the “sew-me- 
up” doll dresses. 

Mrs. Henschel tested her first creation 
on her two daughters, Arleen, 11, and 





dress 


Daphne, 8. 

Both girls were delighted with the 
easy-to-make materials, which they had 
sought for so long. The pattern proved 
simple and one which they could han- 
dle. The “sew-me-up” kit was not only 
ptactical, but proved interesting enough 
so that each girl completed her doll 
dress at one sitting. Each kit contained 
three ready cut-out pieces of flowered 
sion material, one piece for the dress 
ront and two for the back; two snaps, 
and two pieces of ribbon for trimming. 


| Cape FINISHED dress, the delighted 
girls discovered, had a round, rib- 
bon-trimmed neck and a ribbon sash 
tied into a bow. The dress slipped onto 
the doll easily and fastened in the back 
with snaps at the neck and waist. The 


patterns her mother, Mrs. Herbert 
—— 8 years old, displays the two pieces which make up the back of 


Arleen Henschel, on 11 years old, expresses approval of one of the doll 


Henschel, while Daphne 


sleeves were short, coming to the doll’s 
elbows. 

Next, she tried out another batch of 
“sew-me-ups” on her Brownie Troop, 
of which she is the leader. This, too, 
proved to be a success. The young Girl 
Scouts not only made doll dresses for 
their own adolls, but also decided to 
embody the idea into one of their own 
projects. 

They collected cast-off and discarded 
dolls in the neighborhood, sewed dresses 
for them and donated the finished prod- 
ucts to a children’s home in the city. 

“Those youngsters confirmed my idea 
that there was a need for simple, ready- 
to-make doll dresses,” Mrs. Henschel 
relates. “The Brownies and my own 
daughters took a great deal of pride 
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in sewing their own dolls’ dresses. 

“I recall “the enthusiasm of one 
girl whose sewing talent was very un- 
developed. Her stitching was uneven and 
far apart. Yet, she finished her doll 
dress at one of our Brownie meetings. 
She could hardly wait for the time to 
go home. As soon as the meeting was 
over, she rushed out of the house, took 
the steps three at a time, and was off 
for home to show her mother what she 
had accomplished.” 


N OW CAME the time to get the “sew- 
me-up” dresses—for that was the 
name she had coined—ready for market. 
Would they sell? 


First, Mrs. Henschel and her dress- | 


maker friend wrote the directions for 
sewing. To be sure the directions would 
be easy to understand, Mrs. Henschel 
asked her husband to rewrite them. With 
her aid in interpreting sewing techni- 
calities, he polished off the job. Since 
he could not sew at all, Mrs. Henschel 
felt he would be able to make the di- 
rections understandable to young, novice 


seamstresses. She was correct. These | 


printed directions are now enclosed in 
each package. : 

The first call on a children’s shop in 
San Diego was a big disappointment. 
The manager of the store did not share 
Mrs. Henschel’s or the Brownie’s en- 
thusiasm for the “sew-me-ups,” now 
done up neatly in a cellophane-packaged 
picture display card. 

But the prospective entrepreneur 
was too certain of the need to give up 
here. She had’ laid in quite a stock of 
printed material, ribbon, snaps, and a 


large number of cards bearing the trade . 


name “Sew-Me-Up” had: been ordered. 


Although she had to push herself and 
“had to overcome all kinds of excuses 
that sprang up,” Mrs. Henschel made 
more calls on children’s stores and 
started landing orders. Convincing proof 
that her idea was a sound one came 
when she obtained a large order from 
the buyer of the mammoth May Com- 
pany Department Store in Los Angeles. 


INCE THAT time, Mrs. Henschel has 
J been conducting her business from 
her home. She devotes an, average of 
four to five hours daily to her doll 
dress business. | 
By this time she buys dress material 
in fifty and hundred-yard bolts. To fill 
the orders she is receiving, she has some 
of the dresses cut by machine at a local 
shirt factory. A woman helps her hand- 
cut the rest. 
“After watching my own daughters 
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sew up the dresses for their dolls, I de- change simple gifts. Before the school ture without previous experience in the 
ape cided to use sturdy, bright-colored prints bell rang, everyone in the schoolyard saw commercial field. 
aa that would stand up under the inexpert the doll dress. Daphne saw to that.In — She is a graduate of the University 
doll and over-enthusiastic needle-punching class, the teacher later told Mrs. Hen- of Arizona, where she majored in edu- 
= by other young doll-mothers,” the un- schel, Daphne displayed her mother’s cation and minored in dramatics, She 


ings. derstanding manufacturer says, product and said proudly, “This is the does bring an understanding of children 
= f0 Her daughters have a “working in- new, meperes doll dress made by my to the business. For two years she taught 
se terest” in the business. The older one, mother for 12, 14 and 16-inch dolls.” in the kindergarten and primary grades. 


rook Arleen, helps cut the ribbon which is And the business is growing. Some Her activity in Scouting dates back to 
off used for the neck trim and waist sash. doll manufacturers are showing inter- three years ago when her daughter, 
she Daphne, the younger one, readies the est. Mrs. Henschel already is planning Arleen, became eligible for Brownie- 
snaps for enclosure in each package. the addition of dolls’ sun suits for the ship, 
Their immediate dividend is new dress summer trade. A fur-trimmed coat is Th ” ; 
ieW- material for their dolls from each new in the drawing board stage. So far, Mrs. € paradox in the Henschel family 





the print ordered. Henschel has taken care of most of 1% that Mr. Henschel is the - that is 
ket. After each shipment of new print the business transactions—ordering of handy with his hands. He's always 
-@ samples, Mrs. Henschel asks her daugh- materials, printing of directions, pack- added new wrinkles to simplify house- 
‘eSs- ters’ advice on color selection. aging and mailing, as well as sales. She hold chores. 
_ — soon turn ae the sales end of the . ve always kept my eyes open for 
“hel T= GIRLS are very proud of their DuSimess to manutacturers fepresenta- something I might invent,” says he good 
Fah mother’s business. One day Daphne “Ves for national distribution. naturedly. “But who was it that struck 
be asked her mother if she could take one a working idea? My wife, who has 
a of the “sew-me-ups” to her “sharing” A NATIVE San Diegan, Mrs. Hen- always disclaimed an aptitude for crafts- 
a class in school in which children ex- schel started in the doll dress ven- manship,” he beams proudly. 
ml 
vice 
ig I Collect Quigges 
| in a 2 
> in . : : 
ent. Sue OF us enjoy collecting stamps, general information. O UIZZES ARE splendid forms of edu- 
are others of us like autographs or The hobby might well be named ' cation as well as recreation. And 
en- postal cards. Then again there are “Ask Me Another” or “In Pursuit of as you become a quiz-hound, you may 
10W others who go in for crossword puz- the Sixty-Four Dollar Question.” An- find’ you are adding a little quiz li 
ged zles and jig-saw puzzles or various other label for quiz collections might brary to your collection. Dictionaries, 
kinds of scrapbooks. be “Information that Pieases Me,” encyclopedias and other informational 
eur A sort of combination of these col- adapted from the title of one well- ‘ext — Presid — oe 
uP lecting habits may result in another known radio quiz. arin Bercy ae, ee ae 
0 interesting hobby—collecting quizzes. ‘ Sg * agra ree 
da We tl it folly is an gi ono ESIDES CLIPPING quizzes you may —_The hobby of quiz collecting is one 
enjoy taking down questions and especially enjoyable for shut-ins, dis- 
ade . so to speak, from crossword puzzles Sat it ve cidio. Ths abled orton: Srv 
red. and scrapbooks. The quizzes give hours 20SWErs heate on the radio. © hen com- Pee oe wes 
4 of enjoyment and putting them to- bine them into a radio quiz department interest for folk of all ages. 
nm aie c a scrapbook Pi still #2 your quiz collection. he correct And the arranging, — and filing 
answers or missed or “muffed” ones of quizzes is light but entertaining 
a ee B wn jar a add human interest. Notes telling work. 

_ there is no dearth of quiz matefial when the quiz took place, or the names § According to your fancy, you may 
oof either, for never were people more of famous people heard on certain put a quiz on one page and the an- 
- quiz-minded. Newspapers, magazines quizzes all add to the quiz collection’s swers below, or on the back page of 
pm and the radio are “popping over” with value. your quiz book. You may leave sev- 
“ah questions to be Pacing So you Another interesting angle to quizzes eral pages for each quiz and fill in 

wri quizzes, theres plenty Of 1uN is the variety of forms used. In one — information or pictures il- 
‘eae : group you may gather questions that ‘UStrating points. 
has Depending on the type of quiz you 2-6 answered with a simple yes or no. And if you like to haunt old book 
om prefer, you may make scrapbooks ._.___ shops and magazine stalls, you may pick 
ee t,t il sbecidl: tps oF Another popular form of questionnaire up “finds” in quizzes you do not or- 
loll quiz. Or if you are an all-around quiz is one in which several statements are dinarily come across in your dai 
devotee, you may aim to gather a wide ™ade and you are to pick the correct reading. Some very old books have 
rial variety of quizzes. statement. Still another form of quiz, interesting questions, though in by- 
fill Just to mention a few subjects— Something like a crossword puzzle, in gone days they were, not likely to be 
me there are quizzes on music, on books its formation, is the one with words labelled as quizzes. — 
cal or literature in general, on historical left blank or words misspelled or words _ You may not know all the answers _ 
nd- subjects, art, famous people, current put in a wrong group. To unscramble but quiz collecting can be fun. 
events, historical facts,. science and or build, or spell is part of the fun. Theodora Brownfield 
ters 
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Patie Thompson holds a kitchen setting put in a matchbox by Ray Herbeck. The 
wood piles beside the stove are tiny twigs; dishes are tinfoil; the teakettle is chewing 
gum; and the pail has a broomstraw handle. 


MATCHBOX 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Den Dorzbrook 
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_ The human finger on top of this bedroom in a matchbox gives a good idea of the size of these painted bedroom pieces. 


A Milwaukee man’s three- 
dimensional rooms and 
landscapes are not as long 
as your finger, but accurate 


to the last detail. 


iB tis. MOST people the fuzz on a rug is 
just grist for the vacuum cleaner, 
but to Ray Herbeck it’s a beautiful tree. 

But then, not many folks have Ray 
Herbeck’s imagination. They throw 
away things like chewing gum, scraps 
of paper and tin foil, broom straws, 
toothpicks, thread and beads without 
even giving the matter a second thought. 
Herbeck doesn’t. For to him such seem- 
ing trivialities are the stuff of beauty— 
if you use a little imagination. 

There may be some question as to 


This matchbox miniature might be anybody’s back yard. Notice the red flannels 
on the line—a typical Herbeck touch. 
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The dining room is a model of the Herbeck dining room. Notice the size of the match atop the box. 


whether the Milwaukee craftsman has 
more imagination or patience; he has 
plenty of both. He uses ordinary junk 
to create three-dimensional, miniature 
room settings and landscapes in penny 
matchboxes. It’s a neat little hobby 
that can be carried around in a single 
cigar box. (That’s why Herbeck thinks 
it would be ideal for shut-ins.) It costs 
him nothing but his time and gives him 
a nice slant on life—all his matchbox 
miniatures are done in perspective! 


ERBECK COULD sell his miniatures as 
fast as he makes them; he is confi- 
dent that his hobby will net him a 
handsome profit when he gets time to 
make more miniatures. A retired auto- 
mobile dealer, he is working tempo- 
rarily while his former partner recuper- 
ates from a siege of illness. But as soon 
as his time is his own again, then he 
intends to make and sell matchbox min- 
iatures full time. 
Already he has sold several, which he 
values at from $20 to $25. One belongs 
to songwriter Jack Norwood, composer 


of “Shine on Harvest Moon,” and hus- 
band of Nora Bayes, the great vaudeville 
star of other days. In addition, he has 
had letters from collectors in a dozen 
states offering to buy his handiwork, and 
he has exhibited the miniatures at the 
Milwaukee Public Library and the Elks 
Club. 

“I don’t want to sell too many until I 
get a supply ahead,” says Herbeck. “The 
material costs me nothing—it’s all junk 
—and I can turn out the average match- 
box miniature in a day. That means a 
potential profit of $20 or $25 a day. 
Guess I got myself one of those profit- 
able hobbies.” 


e 


I MAGINE THAT an inch is really six feet 

and here are a few of the amazing 
things you'll see when you peek into 
one of Herbeck’s fascinating match- 
boxes: 

A typically American rural landscape. 
That white house and red barn are pret- 
tily painted bits of scrap paper painstak- 
ingly glued in place. Those trees are fuzz 
from a raveled rug. Those tulips are 


painted bits of paper three thirty-seconds 
of an inch high! 

A cozy dining room. The furniture is 
paper and thin cardboard; that rocker 
really rocked before it was pasted down. 
That landscape on the wall was painted 
with a brush consisting of a single bris- 
tle. Those candlesticks on the table are 
made of bits of broom straw. Those beau- 
tiful vases are tiny beads. 

A modern kitchen. Dishes, pots and 
pans are discarded tin foil. (The wrap- 
pers from a pound box of candy keep 
Herbeck snipping for weeks! ) The tiny 
teakettle is a worn-out wad of chewing 
gum; it has a broom straw handle. 


An inviting recreation room. Those 
log walls are spaghetti painted brown; so 
are the ceiling beams. That old-time 
kerosene lamp is a snipped-off  glass- 
headed pin. 


. A country tavern. The paper chande- 


liers are suspended from the cardboard 


ceiling .by chains of black thread. Those 
piles of dishes are the paper dots left 
over from punching holes in paper with 
a small punch. 
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The old mill. stream. The trees this 
time are painted bits of sponge; the 
rocks in the river, grains of real sand; 
the tree trunks, tiny twigs. That pad- 
dle wheel on the paper mill has paper 
paddles. 

The village store. Those hams hang- 
ing on the hooks are half grains of rice, 
the sausages are caraway seeds, the wa- 
termelons, barley seeds. 

Backyard scene. Those wash women 
have barley seed bodies and mustard seed 
heads. They’re hanging over a fence 
made from a scrap of window screen- 
ing. The clothes posts are toothpicks, 
the wash line, thread. Those red flannels 
on the line are painted paper. 


ERBECK’S WORK bench is a bread 
board (small size, naturally); his 
tools include a razor blade, magnifying 
glass, small scale, scissors, needles, twee- 
zets, dividers, jeweler’s screw driver 
(sharpened to cut paper), a paint brush 


with a single bristle and a dime store 
set of water color paints. 

Starting with an empty matchbox, 
he pastes in floor, ceiling and side 
walls, paints them with water colors, 
makes his furniture and paints it, and 
pastes the pieces in with mucilage. 

“You have to visualize the whole 
effect in perspective first,” Herbeck 
says, “but the trick is the glueing. Or- 
dinarily I can make a room—or a land- 
scape—in a day.” 

As far as he knows, Herbeck is the 
only person in the country with a match- 
box miniature hobby. He saw only one 
matchbox miniature before he started 
making them..That was some 45 years 
ago when he was about 8 years old. 
His grandfather had one and it made 
such an impression upon: the boy that 
he toyed with the idea of making one 
nearly all his life. 


When World War II came along, he © 


sold his motor car business and got 
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a job inspecting bombs at the A. O. 
Smith Corporation in Milwaukee. May- 
aber cee ordnance work with 
ranging from 500-pousiders. to 
experimental models of 11,000 and 12,- 
000 pounds accentuated his love of 
miniatures. At any rate at the war's end 
he found himself with time on his hands. 
The miniatures are the result. 


H22=« THREW away dozens of his 
early miniatures before perfecting 
his technique. Of his hundreds of room 
settings only three are models of his 
own home; the others, as well as the 
landscapes, are pure~ imagination. 

The miniature maker's other hobbies 
are gardening and wood and metal 
working. His basement is filled with 
machinery he made out of odds and 
ends of gas pipe, scrap iron and a wash- 
ing machine motor. 

As we said before, Ray Herbeck has a 
lot of imagination. 





The old mill stream. Look at the size of the burning cigaret in comparison to the landscape in a matchbox. 





Lollecting is my Hobby 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Of the more than 1,000 books in her collection, these are the favorites of Mrs. Henry 
Hendrickson. Most of them were published in the Gay Nineties. — 


KEEPING BOOKS ON 


Nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of the art of needlecraft 
is represented in this Mis- 
souri hobbyist’s collection of 
books arid periodicals. 


[= my love for needlework be- 
gan one day, twenty-five years ago, 
when I found a red and black mitten 
knitted by my grandmother. It was in 
checkerboard knitting design and its 
mate had been lost long before. My 
father told me at the time it was his 
mother’s handwork and that I should 
put it away andskeep it. I have it to 
this day. 


Mrs. Henry Hendrickson 


When I was 14, my love for crochet 
began. After buying all the books and 
thread I could find on the subject, I 
would become discouraged and feel I 
would never learn all those intricate 
stitches. It was -luck, I guess, that most 
of these old books were saved and now 
are in my collection. 

My mother died when I was 8 months 
old, and most all my information about 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB BROWN 


everything—from cooking to crafts— 
had to be taken from books. Several 
times each year I would try crocheting 
and other needlework, but I was never 
satisfied, with the results. 


A I married and my son was 2 
years old, I learned at last to cro- 
chet (by a book). I was so glad, that I 
started saving money for all the books 
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and new patterns I could find. I would 
not spend money on movies or clothes 
that I could get along without, and 
soon my collection began to grow. Not 
only books on crochet but literature on 
all types of needlework and rug-craft 
formed the collection. My books, pam- 
phlets, magazines and scrapbooks now 
number over 1,000. 

The oldest book in this collection, 
“My Knitting Book,” was printed in 
London, England, in 1844, Edited by a 
Miss Lambert, it was sent to me by an 
80-year-old lady. She sent a letter with 
the book, saying how glad she was to 
send it to me—that she didn’t have 
much time left on earth and that the 
work would otherwise probably just be 
destroyed after her death. The names 
of the garments in this collection are 
amusing—a night-sick, a frileuse or 
night tippet, a brioche, and gentlemen’s 
muffatees. There are also instructions 
for stitches—Van Dyke, Gothic, Ger- 
man, fishbone stitch, shell pattern, and 
many others, 


D URING THE past few years, I have 
advertised in magazines for needle- 
work books, and now many of the 
United States and other countries are 
represented in the collection. It is diffi- 
cult to choose favorite books in such a 
collection, but one of the most inter- 
esting is “Fancywork for Pleasure and 
Profit,” by Addie Heron, 1894. On the 


VEEDLECRART 


inside page are these words: 


To Mrs. Potter Palmer 
President Board of Lady Managers 
- of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition . 


This Book is Respectfully Dedicated 


by Special Permission. 


I found a picture of Mrs, Potter 
Palmer in a newspaper and have it 
fastened inside the book. This book 
lay in an antique shop for several years 
before I found it. One can just imagine 
the lovely needlework that graced the 
Palmers’ Chicago mansion by looking 
at Mrs. Palmer's picture. The lovely 
lace at her throat and sleeve cuffs looks 
much like the lace shown in the book 
dedicated to her. This book, like so 


many others in the collection, has chap- 
ters on other crafts popular in that day 
—China painting, pyrography, w« 
burning, tapestry and fabric painting, 
and beaded bags. This book of almost 
500 pages is a splendid example of the 
needlework and crafts of the Gay 
Nineties. 


T HERE MUST have been really active 
needlework guilds in those days, too, 
as there is a book, “The Cult of the 
Needle,” edited by Flora Klickman, giv- 
ing directions for Bulgarian, Catalin, 
Hungarian and Baro embroidery; am- 
agerwork; hemstitching; netting; Bo- 
hemian, Carrickmacross and Reticella 
lace; and other forms of needlework 
and beadwork—also Tenneriffe wheels 
similar to the polka spider-lace wheels 
in vogue today. 


“Home Decorative Work,” 1891, 


features tatting, netting, crocheting and . 


knitting, and has a small section devoted 
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to tissue flower-making and painting. 
“English Church Needlework” has in- 


wood structions for choir banners, chalice 


veils, book markers and other lovely 

church pieces. 
“Elementary Needlework,” by Kate 
McCrea Foster, 1896, published by the 
Prang Educational Company, is a teach- 
et’s book. From this old book are these 
words: “The author of this manual, Miss 
Foster, is an educational thinker and 
an earnest, appreciative art student as 
well as an accomplished needlewoman. 
The aesthetic value of the use of the 
needle in producing beauty by em- 
broidery does not need to be confirmed. 
The innate love for beauty in all peoples 
has manifested itself among other ways 
through the color, form, rhythm em- 
bodied in needlework. Historic em- 
broideries as well as our daily surround- 
ings bear witness to the universal 
pleasure thus attained. We live by heart 
(Continued on Page 55) 





Flanked by « pert of her collection of needlework books and publications, 
Missouri, 


— Henry Hendrickson of Canton, 


holds one volume over 103 years 





Hs BEEN a poultryman in a 
small way. (a backlotter) for 
years to: my gteat enjoyment, and: hav- 


ing equipment-on hand at my Home in . 


Franklinville;.New York, it--was: quite 


natural that I became interested in ‘that’ ~ 
species of miniature poultry called. 


Bantams. 
I did not want the commonplace 


‘who are: obsessed or 
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Roy Van Hoesen 


‘varieties generally kept, so imported a 


pen of Ancona Bantams from Europe. 


‘The _ expense was considerable, and 
-added:.to the price of: the bitds was 


a $45 éxpress charge. However, people 

séted" by a 
hobby frequently do not object to a 
few additional dollars’ outlay. At the 


time I had no thought of my newly’ 


x OPC. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Bantam chickens may be 
small, but they pay big 
dividends in eggs, meat and 
pleasure, a New York sare 
poultry hobbyist discovers.' 


Midgets 


acquired hobby from a commercial 
angle. 

There was scarcely any expense in 
housing and caring for my beautiful 
and sprightly little birds, as I already 
had ‘housing and equipment previously 
used“ for large fowls, I had tired of 
large poultry and disposed of them. 
They ‘ were -expensive to feed, noisy, 
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and hardly sanitary enough for a vil- 
lage lot. 


BANTAM is approximately one- 

fifth the size of its prototype in 

large fowl; thus a large fowl weighing 

44 pounds would be Bantamized to 

14 ounces. Not much of a chicken for 

eggs and meat you will say. But you 
would be surprised! 


A Bantam hen of most varieties will 
lay twelve times her weight in eggs 
each year. A large fowl is an excep- 
tionally good layer if she produces five 
times her weight in eggs in a year. 
Three Bantam eggs equal two large- 
hen eggs. 

My imported birds arrived from 
Europe and began laying the day after 
arrival. Not being familiar with Ban- 
tams, when I found large eggs in the 
nest boxes, I thought my family was 
practising a joke on me by putting 
large fowl eggs in the nests. When con- 
fronted with the evidence they denied 
trying to fool me; and sure enough 
the Bantam eggs were just normal Ban- 
tam egg size, weighing about 18 ounces 
to the dozen. 


A GooD joke that really was on me, 
occurred one day when we had 
three visitors for dinner. I thought it 
would be fine to serve them a nice 
Bantam chicken dinner. I had acquired 
a small flock of Dark Cornish Bantams, 





White Modern Game Bantam Cock 


which are one of the larger breeds and 
very meaty on breast and legs. There 
were five in our family, and I wanted 
to be sure and have plenty of meat to 
serve the eight people, so I killed and 
dressed four mature Cornish cocks. The 
carcasses filled a large dishpan. My 
wife cooked two, and there was an 
abundance for all. I had never before 
dressed a Cornish Bantam, and did not 
realize how much meat there was on 
their plump bodies, with small bones. 
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Poultry multiplies fast, and soon I 
had set surplus eggs and hatched enough 
little chicks to the amount of many 
the number we cared to keep. 
chicks neared maturity, I adver- 
both breeding stock and hatching 
and soon was unable to supply 
demand. I sold the better marked 
5, $7.50 and $10 each, and 
ggs from my best pen at $5 
fi eggs; and $3.50 per setting 
rom pen number two. This netted a 
very satisfactory profit. During all this 


rh 


tt 
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. time our table was supplied with fresh 


eggs and the best of chicken meat, at 
very small cost. 


i MY early experience with 
Bantams I sought information on 
the subject, but could find very little 
printed about them—few varieties ex- 
hibited at poultry shows, no books about 


. the different breeds, scarcely a club of 


organized Bantam breeders, almost no 
illustrations, and much indifference 
manifest in poultry circles about the 
midgets. 

I envisioned that here was a wide 
and virgin field, and I would get busy 
and cultivate it. I made quite a study 
of the subject, contacted all the Ban- 
tam breeders, fanciers, and judges that 
I could, and had the temerity to start 
a little Bantam publication which “took” 
and soon became international in scope. 
Meanwhile I began writing (perhaps 





Housing for Bantam chickens can be made extremely attractive as shown 
as Bantam raiser desires to sell chickens, he may place housing units such as 
he attention of passing prospective customers. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES ~ 


This substantial Bantam coop and covered yard was home built. It can 
be moved to assure the chickens fresh grass at frequent intervals. 


compiling would be a better word) 
Bantam breed books, and they sold fast. 
To date I have fifteen to my credit, 
and three more in process. 

Many new breeds and varieties have 
been and are being created, which al- 
together number over a hundred. The 
demand in most varieties exceeds the 
supply. The largest number of Bantam 
breeders keep them as a hobby, sport, 
or recreation; but more and more people 
are taking them on as a_back-yard 
project to supply the home table with 
fresh eggs and meat, pets for children, 
or as a profitable avocation. 

There are now nearly fifty thriving 
Bantam clubs of from 100 to over 
2,000 members each—local, sectional, 
state, national, and international. At 
many of the major poultry shows in 
the country Bantams outnumber large 
fowls, and scores of all-Bantam shows 
and Bantam law shows are held each 
year from coast to coast. So extensive 
has the Bantam hobby become that 
manufacturers cater to the demand for 
“made for Bantams” supplies and equip- 
ment. A large number of the leading 
poultrymen of the country are now 
Bantam breeders and fanciers. 


T MAY be that none of the readers 
of this article will develop as wide 
-a range of activities in Bantam circles 
as I have, or make Bantams a full-time 
job, but I will say that just as a hobby 
they are delightful. The sport of raising 
high-class specimens and exhibiting at 
the shows and winning blue ribbons 
and cash specials is exciting; the care 
and developing of a few Bantams in 


your back yard is a wonderful recrea-° 


tion. Every member of the family en- 
joys the charming, little birds, especially 


the children, And as Bantams’ really 
pay their way, they are one hobby that 
is not an expense. If you have a few 

uate feet of space available in your 
back yard, and a goods box that can 
easily be converted into a coop, you 
are all set to become a Bantam hobby- 
ist. So go to it! 

For an amateur in Bantam culture, 
or a person who knows little or nothing 
about poultry, some pointers may be 
necessary, if he is to get started right. 
You can start with hatching eggs, baby 
chicks, part-grown youngsters or ma- 
ture birds. 


ig YOU get hatching eggs, you must 
either buy or borrow a broody hen, 
or get the eggs hatched in an incubator. 
It requires 21 days for the eggs to 
hatch. A hen will cover fifteen eggs. 
When she comes off the nest with her 
brood, keep the:a confined in a small 
coop for a few days, and feed them 
sparingly. Do not leave food before 





Silver Seabright Pullet 


them hours at a time, but feed little 
and often—every two hours. Keep fresh 
water before them all day long in a 
shallow dish. 

Their feed for the first week should 
be finely chopped hard boiled egg and 
fine crumbs of stale bread. The second 
week add fine commercial chick grain, 
and a little dry mash once a day; also 
a little cottage cheese, fine grit and 
charcoal. These items can be procured 
from a feed or poultry supply store. 
You can also begin to feed daily a 
little finely chopped greens, such as 
lettuce, young beet tops, spinach, chard, 
celery leaves, and young dandelion 
leaves. Never feed stale food. 


Until the little chicks are large, strong, 
and lively enough to do a little traveling 
about with the mother hen, keep the 
hen confined in the coop, with slats 
across the front that will allow the 
chicks to go out and in at will. They 
will not go far nor do any harm, and 
will return quickly at the mother’s call 
for dinner. Always close the front of 
the coop at night to prevent cats, skunks, 
etc. from molesting the Bantams and 
also during a hard rain. The chicks will 
stay with the hen until they are nearly 
half-grown, when they can be taken 
from her and put in a larger coop with 
perches for them to roost on at night. 
The perches should be about one foot 
from the floor. When the youngsters 
approach broiler or squab size the 
cockerels should be separated from the 
pullets, as they get scrappy. 

Baby chicks may be bought, in which 
event an electric light bulb will supply 
the heat that is lacking with no mother 
hen. This will also apply when eggs 
are hatched in an incubator. 


If part-grown chicks are bought you — 
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White-Crested Black Polish Hen 


can get pullets only; unless you wish 
fertile eggs for hatching you will need 
no male bird. 


New QUICKEST and easiest way to 
start a Bantam hobby is to buy a 
ttio or pen of mature birds, Then you 
are all set to hatch and raise your own 


chicks, and will be getting eggs at the 
start. 


There are few set rules to follow in 


raising Bantams and variations are per- 





White Silkie Bantam Hen 


missible to meet anyone’s fancy and 
preference. Bantams are hardy and need 
no coddling. Their coops should be dry 
and free from draughts. On very hot 
sunshiny days the chickens will enjoy 
the shade of a tree, bush, or building. 
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Seots Gray Bantam Hen 


If your own or neighbors’ cats are a 
menace, just make a little covered yard 
3 by 5 feet or thereabouts, of fine mesh 
(one-inch) poultry wire, sides and top, 
to confine your Bantams. Move the 
coop and park every few days to keep 
it on fresh grass about the lawn. 

An attractive housing with small 
wire-enclosed yard, in which a few Ban- 
tams are displayed, placed on the front 
lawn near the highway, will attract the 
attention of passers-by, and result in 
many sales at very attractive prices. 








chica Werkshon 


i YEARS ago-a man whose work- 
ing days and nights were sur- 
rounded by metal decided to take up 
woodworking for a hobby. Today he 
is making the hobby do double duty; 
he is using it to help teach others to 
relax, and to provide himself with an 
income. 

Grover Tylet’s “Build-It-Yourself 
Workshop,” in Seattle, Washington, 
is among the first of its kind in the 
country. At its benches and power 
tools more than a score of people— 
ranging from newlyweds to a bisho 
are making boats and tables and chess 
sets. And they are paying Tyler 20 
cents an hour for the privilege. 

Tyler was one of America’s pio- 
neer aviation pilots. Since 1917, he 
has been pioneering air mail routes, 
captaining transport ships, test pilot- 
ing. The constant mental strain of his 
work led him to search for a relaxing 
hobby. At first he tried fishing, and 
though for several yearshe held the 
world’s record marlin catch, angling 
was not what he was looking for. 

Then he started a woodwork shop in 
the basement of his home. At first he 
had only hand tools, but soon invested 


in power tools. He finished his base- 
ment into a rumpus room, then 
branched out into boats and teakwood 
bookcases. 

A few years later he constructed a 
trailer and all its furnishings for $800, 
using weldwood, marine plywood, and 
oak paneling. 


HEN TYLER retired from avia- 
tion recently, he converted an 
old machine shop into a‘ model wood- 
working shop, installed individual 
benches and $4,000 worth of tools: 


P— dimensional planers, unosaws, a drill 


press, scroll saw, belt sander, jointer, 
lathe. His advertising campaign was 
built on the slogan: “You have the 
ability, we have the tools.” 

His first customers were students 
at the nearby University of Washing- 
ton who wanted to make their own fra- 
ternity keys. A curious reporter dropped 
in for a story, and is now a nightly 
client, making such projects as a birds- 

e maple coffee table and a lemon 
wood chessboard. 

Today Tyler’s shop is a beehive. 
Husband-and-wife teams are busy 
building furniture for their homes; a 
radio engineer is building a cabinet 


for a radio he put together himself; 
one woman designed a Grecian porch 
brace; another machined half a truck- 
load of wooden candles for holiday 
decorations; the bishop is making a 
coffee table out of a huge section of 
a lodgepole pine tree trunk; another 
man is making 30 hutches for the 
animals on his mink farm. Normally, 
furniture and boats rank one-two as 
favorite construction projects. 

In addition to the hourly fee, each 
hobbyist pays one or two cents per 
minute when using power tools, to 
pay for ie electricity used. These 
rates are dirt cheap when compared 
to the cost of vendvuiiide furniture. 

An oak end table that used up $2.80 
worth of lumber and four hours of 
labor is the equivalent of one that re- 
tails for $25. And cabinet builders 
are getting up to $3.75 an hour ex- 
clusive of lumber costs. 

“Most folks get so enthusiastic over 
their work that the last thing they 
ask about is the fee,” Tyler says. “It 
isn’t the money they save or spend that 
counts, but the idea of building some- 
thing useful with their own hands.” 

Mitchell Namron 
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A needle craft which 

she learned as a child 
becomes the basis of a New 
Yorker’s growing business. 


GRANDMOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 
10 TAT 


Dorothy Tooker 


r ALL began when I was about 12 
years old, and I saw my grandmother 


tatting. 

There she sat, calm as could be, with 
a loop of thread around her fingers. 
In one hand was a rather silly looking 
instrument (I thought) which she 
called a shuttle, and which she kept 
poking into the loop of thread. And, 
after a while, pony lace began to ap- 
pear. It all looked so interesting that I 
decided to investigate. Even at short 
range, there was absolutely no solution 
to the mystery! She wasn’t really doing 
anything—and yet somehow she was 
creating .a beautiful lace edging. 

This routine went on for several days 
—Grandmother tatted and I watched— 
and each day I tried in vain to make 
either head or tail out of it. All I knew 
was that it was fascinating to see, and 
' the outcome was lovely. So, one day, I 
asked to be taught. I was told that I 
was too young, to wait for a few years 
before attempting this form of needle 
art. But I would not be put off. I per- 
sisted, demanding that my grandmother 
teach me how to tat. 


T= STRUGGLE began. In order that 
I could see what I was doing, my 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Ever since she was 12 years old, Dorothy Tooker 
has found .pleasure in taiting. Today she designs, 
makes and sells original tatted pieces. 


grandmother wound ordinary twine on 
the shuttle and then showed me the 
stitch. Once, twice—how easy it was! 
Eager to try, I snatched the shuttle from 
her, did the same thing, and nothing 
but two knots appeared. 

Now all that tatting is, actually, is 
a series of slip knots “sitting” on a 
thread. When they are made on thread 
from the shuttle and pulled up close, 
a ring results. When a second thread 
is used, stitches on that form a loop or 
chain. The whole secret of tatting lies 
in slip knots—and the beginner usually 
makes knots, but without the slip. That 
was my trouble. And after failing on 
the dozenth try, I gave up, disgusted. 


But the next day found me back at 
it again, and finally I did learn to tat, 
even though only 12. This all goes to 
prove my point that tatting is easy. Un- 
like crocheting or knitting, there is 
only one stitch in tatting. Once you get 
the trick of making this stitch, you can 
do any design in the world. For each 
design is composed of a different com- 
bination of stitches and picots. “Ah,” 
you say, “but isn’t the picot a second 
stitch to learn?” The answer is no—a 


picot is formed merely by leaving a | 


short space between stitches. When 
they are pushed together a picot results. 


S TIME went on, my tatting grew 
to be quite pretty—no more grimy 
rings that wouldn’t close, no more knots, 
no more coarse thread to work on. Then 
one day, several years later, a friend of 
the family brought in the pattern for 
a tatted doily and asked me to make 
it for her. Up to that time I had 
made only handkerchief ing and 
had never followed written directions. 
But I said I would try. Much to my 
surprise, I found that the complicated 
looking instructions really were quite 
intelligible. I followed them with little 
or no trouble. After a couple of weeks, 
I had a doily that looked like the one 
in the picture. The friend was very 
pleased. In fact, she was so pleased 
that she bought that one and ordered 
two more like it for Christmas presents. 


Henceforth, my tatting hobby flour- 
ished. There is something fascinating 
about collecting tatting patterns, and I 
ransacked the stores for books. I never 
go past a rack of needlework books 
without stopping tc see if a new tatting 

has come out since I last was in 
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the store. Public libraries often have 
old. needlework encyclopedias with 
quant patterns. Magazines, popular a 
quartet of a century ago and longer, 
are valuable sources, too. I have spent 
many a fainy afternoon in the attic 
searching through copies of those that 
were, fortunately for me, stored under 
the eaves and forgotten. 


A’ MY collection of patterns grew, 
so did my business. Friends and 
neighbors dropped in to buy Christmas 
and birthday gifts, wedding and gradua- 
tion presents. If I did not have on hand 
the article they wanted, they would 
search through the books, choose’ a pat- 
tern, and leave an order. This business 
proved rather seasonable, and friends 
alone did not keep even my spare hours 
filled with orders; so I contacted several 
women’s exchanges. 


These exchanges, scattered through- 
out the country, charge a nominal yearly 
fee and take articles to sell on consign- 
ment. New contributors must have work 
passed on by a board, and this main- 


tains a high standard of workmanship. . 


Consignors “mark the article with the 


selling price from which the exchange’s" 


commission, usually about twenty per 
cent, is deducted. Although each ex- 
change has its own system, books are 
usually balanced and checks sent out 
once a month. As well as:selling articles 
consigned to them, they will also take 
orders for more to be made up. To 
obviate confusion, each pattern is given 
a code number by which it may be 
ordered,’ and an accurate record must 
be kept by the consignor. 


T HAPPENED that I had made a col- 
lar for one of the family, and a 
friend saw and admired it. She wanted 
a tatted collar, too, to wear on a dress 
of hers—but a dress with an odd-shaped 
neck. None of the round collars fea- 
tured in the books would fit it, We cut 
out a paper pattern the size and shape 
of the neck, and I set to work. At first, 
I tried to base my design on another 
collar, but that soon proved futile. I 
was all on my own. It took a lot of 
experimenting, and it was heartbreak- 
ing to have to cut off two perfectly 
good rows of tatting simply to make 
the collar lie flat. But finally I finished 
it in triumph. 
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Called upon to design other collars, 
I went on from there to tat edgings 
and doilies of all shapes and sizes. My 
latest is a round piece, 27 inches in 
diameter, appliqued on net and used as 
a front door window curtain. Tatting 
individually designed for the customer 
sells well. What lady dislikes wearing 
a beautiful collar originated especially 
for her? 

An advanced step in tatting is cre- 
ating designs for needlework magazines 
and books. Recently I have sold some 
to a thread company and to a well- 
known home furnishing magazine. 


Complementary to my hobby, I have 
a collection of tatting shuttles. I have 
done a great deal of research on the, 
history of tatting and shuttles, and have, 
uncovered many unusual and interest- 
ing facts and compiled them in a note-, 
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My tatting has netted me about $100. 
a year. I shall never get rich on. that, 
but heretofore I have tatted only in 
my spare time, doing it mainly for the 
fun of it. Now I’m beginning to go 
into it in a bigger way, and my hobby 
is turning into a business. 


How To Make A Clouerleal Doily 





Cloverleaf doily. 


ds—double stitches-or doubles 
cl r—close ring 


Row 1: R of 3 ds (p, 3 ds) 3 times, 
cl r. * R of 3 ds, join to last 


p of previous r, 2'ds, 4 p sep - 


by 2 ds, 3 ds, cl r. R of 3 ds, 
join to last p of last r, 3 ds, 
2 p sep by 3 ds, 3 ds, dr. 
Tie ball thread to shuttle 
thread. Rw, ch 7 ds, 5 p sep 
by 3 ds, 7 ds. Rw, r of 3 ds, 
p, 3 ds, join to middle p of 
last r, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, cl £. Re- 
peat from * 5 times, joining 
middle p of last r of 6th clover 
to middle p of Ist r made. 
Cut and tie. 

* R of 3 ds, p, 3 ds, join to 
middle p of ch of row 1, 3 
ds, p, 3 ds, cl r. Rw, ch 5 ds, 
5 p sep by 2 ds, 5 ds. Rw, r 


Row 2: 


of 3 ds, p, 3 ds, join to last. 


p of same ch of row 1, 3 ds, 
p, 3 ds, join to Ist p next 
ch of row 1, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, clr. 
5 ds. Repeat from * around. 
Cut and tie. 

R of 1 ds, 5 p sep by 1 ds, 
1 ds, cl r. * Rw, ch 5 ds, 3. p 
sep by 2 ds, 7 ds, p, 7 ds. R 
of .1 ds, 2 p sep by 1 ds, 1 ds, 


Row 3: 


join to middle p of Ist r, 1 ds, 
2 p sep by 1 ds, 1 ds, d ¢. 
Rw, ch 7 ds. Rw. R of 1 ds, 
2 p sep by 1 ds, 1 ds, join to 
middle p of ch of row 2, 1 ds, 
2 p sep by 1 ds, 1 ds, dr. 
Rw, ch 7 ds. Rw. R of 1 

5 p sep by 1 ds, 1 ds, d ¢. 
Rw, ch 7 ds, join to last p of 
previous long ch, 7 ds, 3 p 
sep by 2 ds, 5 ds. Rw. R of 1. 
ds, 2 p <p PY 1 ds, 1 ds, 
join to mi last r, 1 ds, 
RE ys if age 2 


Row4: R of 2 ds, 5 p sep by 2 ds, 
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Parsley Planter 


M* HOBBY of parsley raising stemmed from my liking 
to dress up the appearance of foods. I began with 
a small bed just outside the kitchen door of my home in 
Birmingham, Alabama. I discovered that there are several 
kinds of parsley—straight leafed, good in gravy and on 
potatoes; and the triple curled-leaf variety, deep green in 
color and most attractive for decorating of meats and din- 
ner plates. Parsley seeds are small and slow germinating. 
I plant them twice a year, changing the location of the 
garden plot frequently. One can use his own seeds gathered 
the second year, but new seeds are more productive. I 
sell small bunches of 8 or 10 sprigs for 35 cents per dozen, 
and large bunches of 15 __ 
or 20 sprigs for 60 cents 
per dozen. Tied together 
and placed in a shallow 
pan of water, the parsley 
will stay fresh for several 
days in cool storage. Now 
I have three markets that I 
supply regularly, and I make 
many a profitable penny 
with my parsley hobby. 
Constance V. Johnson 











Flower-Bedecked Gloves ~ 


eo A pair of lipstick-marred white fabric gloves 
which my wife had discarded started me on a hand- 
painted glove hobby which is netting me money. Using a 
good grade of textile paints, I decorate the gloves with 
tiny red roses, a few vivid 
green leaves, thin brown 
stems and a dainty bright 
border. I fasten the gloves 
to a board while painting 
them. (Stretching the fab- 
ric prevents the paint from 
caking and allows it to 
spread evenly.) Now I 
buy plain white fabric 
gloves wholesale — a nice 
wality can be purchased ; 
be $10 a dozen—and sell them for from $2 to $5 a pair, de- 
pending upon intricacy of design and time involved in 
making them. I try to average a $1 an hour aa age 


Wreaths from Weeds 


Ts FAVORITE hobby 
of Erick Ferren, grocer 
of Shamrock, Oklahoma, is 
making wreaths and floral 
pieces from homegrown 
weeds, flowers, and foliage. 
The raw materials he uses 
are wild sage, cowpeas, 
evergreens, cotton burrs, 
palmetto, broom and, other 
weeds. When cured, paint- 
ed and shaped, they are 
attached to plywood wreaths and cross bases designed by 
Ferren, and have become the foundation of a business that 
grossed $50,000 last year. Ferren gives seasonable employ- 
ment in his hobby to forty Shamrock women. His wife 
and son, Ben, assist him in the wreath business that is 











putting Shamrock, once a prosperous oil town, back on 


the map and is bringing pleasant, profitable work to the 
Ferrens and their neighbors. 
Sadie G. Lasley 


Municipal Map Maker 


UITE BY accident I hit upon my hobby. Casting about 
O:: a novel advertising scheme, I got the idea of giving 
away street maps of the city. But, checking up, I found that 
no maps of Minneapolis had been made since 1928. I knew 
the need of an accurate, : 
up-to-date map was t. i : 
So I got busy and worked 
out a map showing all 
points of interest, even in- * 
dicating where mailboxes, 
traffic lights, bridle paths 
and golf courses are lo- 
cated. Merchants, sre 
of the project, bought ad- 
vertising space on the cov- 
er and around the border 








.of the map. When the maps were published, demand for 


them was so great that I am now printing extra editions 

(minus the advertising) for 10 cents. This hobby of mine 

could be profitably copied by residents of other cities. 
Emil Schultz 





Profitable Hobbies will pay a minim 
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for each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to _ 
pbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


Profits from Plants 


I HAVE a home-hobby which brings dividends in dollars 

every spring and summer for me, and Mother Nature 
does most of the work, Early in March I prepare hotbeds 
about 8 by 14 feet on the south side of the garage at my 
home in Star, Idaho. Then I plant assorted flower, cabbage, 
tomato, celery, pepper, and sweet potato seeds, about 4- 
inch apart. On very sunny days, I leave the hotbeds open, 
but the rest of the time keep them covered with one-inch 
boards through which I water them with the garden hose. 
In a very short period, the small plants are up in myriad 
numbers. What cost me but $1 plus a little labor begins 
to multiply profits. Advertising by means of signs placed 
in front of the house, I sell the young plants at 2 cents 
each, 25 cents per dozen, 
and $2 a hundred. By July 
those plants which are left 
have grown to nearly ma- 
ture size, and I sell them 
for 10 cents apiece. The 
first season I took in $160. 
And each year I increase 
plantings and, therefore, 
profits, too. 


Ruth E. Smith 














Doggy Finery 


UR REGULAR business 

in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is the sale of regis- 
tered dogs. But we have 
found a very profitable 
side-line to it to be the 
making of hand - plaited 
leashes from plastic gimp. 
This material can be bought 
in a wide variety of colors. 
Each leash is made from 
four 34-yard-long strips 
of the plastic. These are braided, looped at the ends and 
tied with a slip-knot, thus eliminating the necessity for a 
collar for the dog. Many attractive color combinations are 
possible with this attractive material. The amount for each 
leash costs about 25 cents. It takes about an hour to make 
one and the finished product sells for $1. Every dog 
buyer or owner is a potential customer. 
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Library for Art Lovers 


[= OF good art often 
grow tired of looking 
at the same paintings on 
the walls month after 




















month, year after year. I DY 
know, for I am very fond |24l/|I _ 
of good art, and yet I can- 

not afford the extra money 

necessary to buy another sy 


canvas. This fact gave me 
an idea which I turned 
into reality — I started a 
circulating library for paintings. For a rental fee based on 
the value of the picture, my patrons can enjoy a new 
canvas each month. The cost to them is often as low as 
$3 a month. Applications to become patrons of my library 
of art are investigated within 48 hours. Now I am even 
renting paintings to people living outside of my home 
city, Minneapolis. 

Stella Peterson 





Welding for Hire 


4 ii ges ARE a great many automobiles and other pieces 
of machinery these days which are wearing out or have 
badly rusted parts. Welding is often the best method to 
use in repairing them. I bought a welding outfit with the 
intention at first of merely using it for myself. But I have 
found that through renting it, I not only have made the 
outfit pay for itself, but am filling a need for. those people 
with machines requiring repairs. Most of my customers 
know enough about welding to operate the outfit them- 
selves, or they have a friend who can help them with it. 
Sometimes I give them pointers on the operation. I rent 
the outfit for $2.50 a day, 

charging 20 cents for each 

10 pounds of acetylene 





used and 20 cents for each = 
100 pounds of oxygen. ee 
Sometimes I do small weld- 





ing jobs myself for motor- 
ists around my home city 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, but usually the out- 
fit is kept quite busy by -  »¥ 
its renters. 


Raymond Victor 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Joseph Rosenberg inserts a glass shelf into one of the wall brackets he cuts out on a jig saw. On the table are more 


of his products. 


Ce 


WHAT HE 
Sawel 


Dick Hutchinson 


R FIFTY-FOUR YEARS out of his 
seventy-six, Joseph Rosenberg, Los 
Angeles, ‘California, wagon maker, has 
devoted most of his leisure to the de- 
veloping of his hobby into something 
more than just jig-sawing. Being some- 
thing of an artist, he has created a great 


many original designs for his scrolls, 
and has csi a technique for the 
reproduction of old world art in wood, 
in such a manner as to make jig-sawing 
something more than just jig-sawing as 
the average person knows it. 
Rosenberg was born in Hungary. He 


prepared for his future by serving an 
apprenticeship in a wagon shop, and 
he followed this career until a few years 
ago. He purchased his first jig saw 
when he was 22, and started a hobby 
that he has developed to its highest 
point, and which has provided a means 
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A retired wagon maker turns 
jig-sawing, his hobby of more 
than half a century, into a 
financial success. 


of livelihood in recent years. 

He brought his hobby and his jig 
saw with him when he came to this 
country in 1902 and settled in Chicago 
where he followed his career as a wagon 
maker, and delved into his hobby for 
art’s sake, and for the fun he got out 
of his attempts at improving upon the 
att of jig-sawing. 


R OSENBERG GAVE up his work as 
foreman of a wagon shop and went 
to California in 1945. There he 
equipped a large garage, and fitted it 








This fruit or biscuit basket is similar 
to the one shown in the accompanying 
patterns. 


up into an up-to-date shop where he 
is now turning out jig saw art on a 
mass production basis, and his work, 
a few pieces of which are illustrated 
here, surpasses anything this writer has 
ever seen in the jig saw field. 

In his home he displays a floor model 
radio in a completely jig-sawed case 
that amazes everyone who sees it. 

Rosenberg says that wall brackets, or 
what-not’s, are easy to make. However, 
attractive designs are essential if one 
would produce salable pieces. Pictured 
in the accompanying patterns are two 


















BOTTOM FOR GASKET 
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Pattern for A Gauit Bashet 
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new and particularly interesting pieces. 

For chi te bowl, or biscuit basket, 
make the detailed drawings as shown, 
preferably on tracing paper, then, 
through the use of carbon paper, trace 
the design onto 3/16-inch maple ply- 
wood. For the basket, make six pieces 
for the sides and one for the bottom. 
Using a number 60 drill, drill the holes 
as illustrated, then cut out all lines 
shown, on the jig saw, or if no jig 
saw is available, a deep throated jewel- 
er’s saw will work equally well, although 
much more slowly. The bottom and 
the edges of the 6 side pieces should 
be cut on a bevel so that they will fit 
together properly. 

Sand all edges smooth, drill the holes 
for assembly, then lace together with 
leather thongs, then shellac, or varnish 
all over, including the lacings. The shel- 
lac will stiffen the lacings so that they 


- will not come untied. 


HE SMALL what-not, or bracket, is 
outlined and traced onto the wood 
as already described. Any figure design 
desired may be used in this, or any of 
the pieces to be made. Old world art 
offers interesting possibilities. Any num- 
ber of examples may be found in books 
at any public library. 
After tracing the design onto the 
wood, cut out on the jig saw, sand and 
assemble. It will be noted that with 











1 







SIDE FOR BASKET. MAKE 6. 
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most pieces, assembly is made with 
mortise and tenon joints, in which case 
a good waterproof glue should be used. 
However, the pieces may be glued and 
bradded together if desired. 

By referring to the accompanying 
drawings it will be noted that Rosen- 


berg not only cuts out the cutline, but 
that all of the lines are cut in on the 
jig saw, giving each piece a character 
that could be obtained in no other way. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


He drills the holes and cuts in all © 
of the lines on the jig saw, making sure — 


not to cut far enough through to weak- 





Pattern for A Well Bracket 
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WHAT-NOT BRACKET, OR SHELF 


/ IN, SQUARES 








The figure adorning this jig-sawed 
wall bracket is copied from a European 
art object. 


en the piece to a point where it would 
be easily broken. Each piece is sanded 
smooth, assembled, then given a coat 
of transparent shellac, or varnish, or, if 
i i any color wood stain may be 


‘ANY of Rosenberg’s smaller pieces 
are put out on consignment. His 
products include figured wall brackets, 
mirror backed brackets with glass 
shelves, trays, mirror backed shadow 
boxes, and picture frames. His latest 
item is a mirror backed shadow box 
with glass shelves; this piece is made 
to be built into the wall while the house 
is under construction. The box is built 
so that it will fit between two studs, 
and is set in while the house is being 
built. 

Any number of designs may be 
worked out by the individual craftsman, 
and a great variety of attractive pieces 
manufactured in any quantity. Such 
pieces are always in demand. ; 

It will be well to spend an evening 
in your public library, just browsin, 
among the art books of the old world, 
particularly books of German art. Take 
along some pieces of tracing paper and 
a pencil and make tracings of some of 
the most interesting subjects. These can 
be worked into your various piece de- 
signs later. 

Proceeding along the lines outlined 
above, the jig saw artist will find that 
he has one of the most fascinating hob- 
bies known, be it for pleasure, or 
profit. 
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Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 
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THE COPYRIGHT RITE 


OBBYISTS WHO deai in creative 
works, such as statues, music, 
painting, movies, maps, writings, etc., 
will be interested in the story of -Sam 
Bass Warner, the man who runs the 
small Federal bureau known as the U. S. 
Copyright Office, a branch of the Library 
of Congress. As a result of $1, $2 and 
other small fees paid for some 200,000 
items copyrighted yearly, the Copyright 
Office is one of the few government 
agencies that not only pays for itself, 
but shows a profit. In addition to earn- 
ing money for Uncle Sam, Mr. Warner 
has a huge collection consisting of two 
copies of almost every book and maga- 
zine published in the U. S. A. not to 
mention carloads of ceramics and other 
items that hobbyists similar to yourself 
wish to protect by copyright. 

“Getting a copyright,” Warner ex- 
plains, “is like registering a deed or 
claiming a mine. It’s a statement on the 
part of an individual that his work is 
original.” 

Copyrighting does not guarantee that 
your fish-shaped fish bowl is original, 
but only that your claim to originality 
was made on a given date. Thus, if any- 
one else should come up with a similar 
product, you have written claim to origi- 
nality, and can take the matter to court. 
To obtain a copyright, merely write 
Mr. Warner's office for am application 
blank, fill it in, and mail, together 
with two copies of your book, song, etc., 
or a reasonable facsimile of your paint- 
ing, statue, etc. 





FACTS FOR SILVER COLLECTORS 


E FABULOUS silver collection in 

Uncle Sam’s Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, under the direction of Herbert 
Kreiger, is one of the Institution’s most 
popular displays. In order to help you 
successfully pursue your silver collecting 
at home, the Smithsonian publishes a 
leaflet entitled Selected Bibliography of 
References on Antique Silver, available 
free of charge upon request. In the mean- 
time, here are a few authoritative facts 
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How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


that may throw some light on some sil- 
ver problem that has been puzzling you. 

Sheffield plate is considered an admir- 
able field of endeavor, with a large de- 
mand for specimens. Oddly enough, the 
process of Sheffield plating, which is 
100 per cent English in origin, was dis- 
covered accidentally. Thomas Boulsover, 
a mechanic, was repairing the blade of 
a broken knife back in 1742 when he 
accidentally fused silver and copper, 
thus discovering that when heated to a 
certain degree, these metals became in- 
separable. His experiments in manu- 
facturing buttons, boxes, and buckles of 
this silver veneered copper are the earl- 
iest known specimens of Sheffield plate. 
Truly rare Sheffield are those pieces on 
which hallmarks were impressed. For 
later on, hallmarking of Sheffield was 
forbidden by the manufacturers of pure 
silver. With the discovery of electro- 
plating in 1838, the process of Sheffield 
plating came to an end. 

The reading of hallmarks is, in itself, 
quite an art. If the piece is of sterling 
standard, it is punched with the sterling 
mark, a lion passant if assayed in Eng- 
land, a thistle if in Scotland, and a harp 
if in Ireland. Other marks indicate the 
year the piece was assayed and the town 
where the test was made. A special mark 
commemorating the silver jubilee of 
George V and Queen Mary was used 
on all English silver made between May 
29 and December 31 of 1935. Silver 
bearing this stamp is considered to be 
of particular interest to collectors. The 
reigns of George I and George II also 
represent an interesting and prolific 
period in fine silver of excellent taste. 

The vinaigrette, another cherished 
collectors’ item, was used by both men 
and women who visited people suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases. The little 
sponge contained in the vinaigrette was 
soaked with vinegar in the belief that it 
counteracted the obnoxious sickroom at- 
mosphere. 

Silver teapots, one of the more popu- 
lar collectors’ items, were introduced 
in 1670 at the time when tea drinkin 
was first taken up by the western worl 
The first tea service, including a sugar 
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bowl and creamer, was made in 1790. 
Incidentally, the reason that-early tea- 
pots were so small was because tea was 
so expensive. ADDRESS: Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 


HOBBY WEEKS AHEAD 


OBBYISTS HAVE had set aside in 

their honor during this month of 
March two special weeks of observance. 
The first, National Hobby Week, will be 
celebrated March 15-20. This is one 
week, however, that is actually celebrated 
throughout every week in the year. For 
instance, a survey shows that during 
1947, hobbyists filled their leisure hours 
with photography, gardening, and the 
crafts, in that order of preference. By 
way of a memory refresher, Hobby 
Week during 1947 was celebrated with 
a hobby exhibit in New York, at which 
were displayed such unique hobby prod- 
ucts as a 3-masted schooner built in a 
15-watt light bulb, painted cobwebs, 
minute furniture made from turkey. 
quills, needlecraft intricately worked 
with verses (the copyright was even 
sewed in), and an array of 1,000 wooden 
nickels, Martha Vickers, who was 
elected Queen of Hobbies for 1947, 
puts a new twist into her hobby. She 
collects photos of her movie fans, and 
papers the walls and ceiling of a room 
with them. 

The second week of observance par- 
ticularly interesting to hobbyists is Na- 
tional Wildlife Conservation Week, 
being celebrated March 21-27. Insuring 
adequate supplies of fish and game to 
meet the ever increasing needs of hunt- 
ing and fishing hobbyists is, of course, 
the p of this week of observance. 
The main method of celebrating last 
year was to sponsor various projects for 
preserving wildlife, such as setting up 
thirty small farm game refuges in the 
state of Maryland. 


NEW COIN TO BE BORN? 


F SOME manufacturers of nickel- 

priced goods have their way, there 
will be a new 744-cent coin for numis- 
matists to add to their collections. The 
seven-and-a-half-center would enable 
manufacturers of nickel goods to raise 
the price of their merchandise without 
wrestling with the multiple coin prob- 
lem, which kills sales. However, banks, 
coin-vending operators, and cash register 


. manufacturers oppose such a coin ad- 


timarily because they aren't 
to handle it. Neither is the 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Signatures in Sequins 
Charlma O’Brien 


HREE APPARENTLY unrelated fac- 

tors are responsible for my hobby 
of making sequin signatures. The first 
was my grandmother’s admonition, “Re- 
member, the devil finds work for idle 
hands.” When I was a youngster, every 
time I sat down within reach of Gram, 
a bit of darning, a buttonless shirt, or 
a hank of yarn that needed winding 
was pushed into my hands. This busy 
hands habit has persisted through the 
years. 

Secondly, I have always enjoyed per- 
sonalized possessions — monogrammed 
stationery, silver, linens, etc. Perhaps 
it is a form of conceit, or more likely 
it is merely pride in ownership and 
the universal desire each person has to 
be unique in some way, to stand alone 
as an individual. Whatever the motive, 
practically everything I own has my 
identifying monogram or my name en- 
graved, embroidered, or painted on it. 
I had occasionally designed and made 
personalized gifts for friends, and their 
enthusiasm assured me that I was not 
alone in my appreciation of person- 
alization. 

The third contributing factor for my 
hobby was a long recuperative period 
in bed, which necessitated my doing 
something which was not bulky nor 
cumbersome to handle and which did 


not involve a great deal of equipment. 
I might add that bed patients, although 
they usually have a great deal of time 
on their hands, enjoy some kind of 
hobby which does not progress too 
slowly. It is a bit discouraging to dis- 
cover that your allotted activity time 
has been consumed and that there is 
nothing to show for your efforts. 


OR ALL these reasons—and because 

I became interested in sequin jewelry 
making through a kit advertised in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES—I began my 
“signatures.” However, before that time 
I designed and made sequin chatelaines, 
pins, earrings, and combs. Originally, I 
made them only as gifts, but as I be- 
‘came more proficient, I was fortunate 
enough to become associated with the 
owner of a small but exclusive shop 
who handled my produce for me. My 
hobby income, though far from munifi- 
cent at first, was sufficient to enable 
me to purchase additional materials and 
supplies and to give me the assurance 
that I was ready to try something a 
little different. 


My first venture into the unusual 
was a fuschia colored chiffon scarf 
which was to be worn as an ascot with 
a black faille suit. I monogrammed it 
in three letters with silver sequins 
placed in such a position that the 
initials came just below the knot. Next 
I made a square silk scarf upon which 
I embroidered in sequins a complete 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


name, using script letters and approxi- 
mating as closely as possible a written, 


rather than a printed or block lettered, 
signature. For making the pattern to 
be followed, a white crayon works | 
very well. It leaves no permanent | 


markings, and the mere handling of the 
article while you are working on it re- 
moves practically all traces. 


Signature outlines are made using 
either flat sequins and overlapping them 
or using cup sequins with beads which 
match the sequins as closely as possible. 
Using a sequin of one color and a bead 
of a contrasting color, in my opinion, 
detracts from the richness and good 
taste of the finished product. 


Usually I make the signatures in my 
own handwriting, which is a sort of 
French script, a combination of the ele- 
ments of printing plus those of writing. 
However, I copy the customer’s own 
signature when he or she so desires. 


O FAR, my sequin signatures appear 
on scarves, evening handkerchiefs, 
gloves and cosmetic cases. The cosmetic 
kits sell for $2, the large square scarves 
for $4.50, and the gloves for $3.50. 
These are all priced with three initials. 
Each additional letter costs 15 cents 
extra. I make from $1.25 to $2 profit 
on each item. The cosmetic cases are 
quite the easiest and quickest to make, 
and are very popular. I make them in 
felt in any desired color, with a three- 
letter monogram, a complete name, a 
school insignia, or a fruit or flower 
design. I charge $2 for a cosmetic kit 
with a 3-letter monogram. Each ad- 
ditional letter after the first three costs 
15 cents more. Full first names are the 
favorites. A cosmetic case can be com- 
pleted ‘in less than two hours. Most 
hobby supply houses carry a good grade 
of felt, and one-third yard of thirty-six 
inch felt is sufficient to make six cos- 
metic cases, 

The steps in the production of a cos- 
metic case are quite simple: 

1. Cut a rectangle of felt 6 inches 
by 11 inches. 

2. Mark with white crayon or chalk, 
2 inches from one end, 414 inches from 
the other. The design is to be centered 
between these two limits. 

3. Draw monogram, design, or name 
in with white crayon or chalk. 

4. Embroider with sequins and beads, 
bringing thread through felt, sequin, 
and bead, then down through sequin 
and felt. (Use thread matching in color 
with sequins and beads.) 

5. When design is completed, turn 
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felt up to make a pocket. Stitch on 
right side, using matching thread and 
overcast or blanket stitch. 

6. To mark for snap fasteners, fold 
down top flap and pin. At points 1 
inch from either side and 4 inch from 
bottom of flap, mark by a stitch that 
goes through both the flap and the 
case proper. 

7. Use either dot or gripper snaps 
which are available at most notion 
counters and which are applied with- 
out sewing. Instructions for using ac- 
company each kind. Ordinary snaps 
may also be used, but they give the case 
a less finished look. 

8. File the button part of each snap 
just a little so that the case opens 
easily. Yanking vigorously soon tears 
the felt. 


Pursuing Proverbs 
Joseph C. Salak 


“Our knowledge is the amassed 
thought and experience of innumerable 
minds”"—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


LMOST EVERYONE has his individual 

method of expressing his formula 
for success. Among these is Stanley W. 
Kacubski of Elizabeth, New Jersey, who 
makes the success secrets of the rich, 
the great and the wise as exciting as 
a detective story. 

With a published collection of 1,260 
selected gems of ‘wisdom to his credit 
as the profitable result of his hobby, 
Kacubski carries on his search for more 
magic words of the mind. His convic- 
tion is that “prosperity and success are 
yours for the taking, but you must put 
forth the necessary steps before you 
can reach them.” This collector of prov- 
erbs has tried to prove that there are 
forces and powers in nature that are 
greater than life itself; because these 
forces and powers have a controlling 
influence over everything. Man must 


use these forces and powers to achieve 


success. 


ko STARTED on his hobby 15 
years ago, while confined to bed 
for three years with a lung ailment. He 
was’ inspired by Goethe’s words: “A 
collection of proverbs is the greatest 
of treasures.” 

“I was 20 when I started collecting 
pitty and pasting them in my scrap 


k,” Kacubski recalls. “In time I found 
myself memorizing some of the more 
provocative ones. I did not realize then 
that my memory and my scrap book 

‘would some day prove their worth and 


thus confirm Goethe’s statement about 
the value of proverbs.” 

As Kacubski invested his spare time 
in research and extensive reading, he 
discovered that every new truth he 
learned brought to mind a hundred 
others he didn’t know before. And as 
his collection of quotations grew, he 
was literally thinking success, health 
and happiness. It was affecting his very 
life, giving him a new vision and new 
hope and confidence. 

Everyone has a vague picture as to 
what success means but very few know 
the full meaning. To find an explanation 
of that puzzling question, Kacubski 
searched book shops, libraries and his- 
torical societies. His untiring research 
led him through hundreds of volumes 
by such men as Euripides, Aristotle, 
Epictetus, Schopenhauer, Plutarch, 
Thales and Tolstoy. For breakfast he 
digested pages of Longfellow, Byron 
and Lowell. His dessert at dinner was 
selections from Cicero, Lao Tsze and 
Tennyson. Long after the household 
was asleep he crammed with the wisdom 
of Wu Ming Fu. His every thought 
was peppered with rules and sayings 
and salted down with proverbs. 


S HE studied, analyzed and made 

notes of what he read, Kacubski rea- 
soned that everything had its value, 
even rubbish was only matter out of 
place, and so by the same token, he con- 
cluded, his accumulation of profound 
success formulas must also have some 
value. 

It was a slow, tedious task sorting out 
50,000 proverbs he had collected, but 
when discouragement would grip him, 
up would pop something he had read to 
encourage him and convince him that 
what he was striving for was possible. 
He describes this by quoting: “Sow a 
thought and you reap an act. Sow an 
act and reap a habit. Sow a habit and 
you reap a character. This is true of 
good or evil.” That reminder gave him 
the necessary incentive to continue. He 
refreshed himself with the gem: “When 
once a man begins to think, it is im- 
possible to stop him.” He was deter- 
mined that nothing would turn him from 
his self-imposed task. Above his desk 
he tacked the words of Tolstoy: “Faith 
is the force of life.” 

“I realized that without faith in my 
hobby,” Kacubski declares, “I would 
lack the necessary force to complete 
my collection. I doubted whether it was 
inspiration or ego that prompted the 
compiling of my collection, but here 
again Victor Hugo encouraged me 
through his wise words, ‘Inspiration and 





ae 


genius are one and the same,’ and I was 
also encouraged by the old Chinese 
proverb, ‘Knowledge is a treasure that 
follows you wherever you go’.” 


ACUBSKI THOROUGHLY anal 

everything he had recorded in his 
huge scrapbook. His ambition was to 
present a practical course on the theory 
that life is what you make it and that 
there is nothing for nothing in this 
world. As his selections, like an embryo, 
took on shape and life his enthusiasm 
increased. It was difficult to cast aside 
hundreds of the proverbs he had col- 
lected, the result of exhaustive research. 
The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin -ex- 
pressed in the proverb, “Beware of little 
extravagances; a small leak will sink 
a big ship,” strengthened his determina- 
tion to select only the very best of what 
he had, no matter how tempting the re- 
jected items might appear. 

Dividing the foundation of his. col- 
lection into twenty major listings under 
such headings as “Brain Power,” “In- 
tegrity,” “Industry,” “Economy,” “Luck,” 
and “Love,” Kacubski presented every- 
thing that he considered worthy of 
reading and remembering as the funda- 
mental steps toward success, health and 
happiness. 

“Te was not until the final plans for 
having my collection published were 
nearing an end,” recalls Kacubski, “that 
I was astounded by the truth Charles M. 
Schwab had uttered when he said, “Many 
of us think of salesmen as people trav- 
eling around with sample kits; instead 
we are all salesmen every day of our lives. 
We are selling our ideas, our plans, our 
energies, our enthusiasm to those with 
whom we come in contact.’ 

“For the first time since I started this 
hobby,” Kacubski continues, “I knew 
that I too was a salesman selling an 
idea with only my enthusiasm to finance 
me.” 


AS THE closing phases of his work, 
preparatory to publication of his 
book, reached a climax, Kacubski took 
inventory and was startled by the project 
he had just about com He had 
read, collected and arranged the proverbs 
of over 200 personalities. Every one was 
a mental gem and if put into practice oc- 
casionally would do much to aid the 
reader. Epictetus gave him: “Men are 
not influenced by things, but by their 
thoughts about things,” and: “All philos- 
ophy is in two words—sustain and ab- 
stain.” From Voltaire: “Whosoever 
does not know how to ize the 
faults of great men is inca of es- 
timating their perfections,” and “If God 
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is not in us, He never existed.” Quoting 
briefly from his category on happiness, 
Kacubski used Byron's, “All who would 
win joy must share it, happiness was 
born a twin.” And Chamfort contributed 
“The most completely lost of all days 
is the one in which we have not 
laughed.” Kacubski’s two favorite prov- 
erbs are: “Cleverness is not wisdom,” 
and “A small house is better than a large 


mortgage.” 

Quietly and without fanfare the first 
copy of “the book of power” came off 
the presses on March 15, 1946, to be 
sold for $1 a copy. As Kacubski caressed 
the finished product of 15 years of re- 
search and arrangement, his eyes rested 
affectionately on the attractive cover 
with its tempting title, “The Pocket 
Millionaire.” Unconsciously he whis- 
pered the words appearing in the pref- 
ace: 

“You now have in your hands this 
little book whose main object is to 


make you think success, health and hap- 


piness. 


Restoring Floral Beauty 
Florence Drake 


M*« NEIGHBOR was doing her spring 
house cleaning and I ran over to 
take a pan of hot rolls to help out with 
her lunch, which I knew she was too 
busy to prepare. After I had peeped into 
her immaculate living room, and sym- 
pathized with her on her inability to 
get help with the heavy work of house 
cleaning, I started to return to my own 
home, but stopped beside a huge basket 
she had filled with old papers, dis- 
carded Christmas cards, old magazines, 
soiled dust cloths—the usual pick-ups 
of a cleaning day. 

In the rubbish I saw some of the ar- 
tificial flowers she had used during the 
winter. I had often admired the large 
spray of natural looking artificial apple 
blossoms that she had used in an Italian 
pottery vase on the old marble-top table 
in her hall. I reached into the basket and 
pulled out one of the long branches. 


“What a pity to throw away these 
things,” I said regretfully, turning the 
bent unwrapped stem over in my hands. 

“Yes, it is a pity to waste money on 
such things; they are so expensive, and 
last such a short time,” my neighbor 
sighed. “I don’t think I shall ever yield 
to the ag erg to buy such things 
again. But fresh flowers are so hard to 
get, and those did brighten the hall while 
they lasted.” 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


With paint, wax, paraffin and wire, Mrs. Florence Drake gives new life 
to soiled and broken artificial flowers. Stores which use such flowers for window 


displays are among her best customers. 


“Did you ever try to restore them?” 
I asked. 

“Oh no, they are not worth trying to 
do anything with. Anyway there is noth- 
ing one could do to them. They are 
so faded, and crumpled up.” 

“May I have them?” I asked meekly, 
feeling a little ashamed to ask for some- 
thing she had discarded. 


“Why of course you may—if you want 
them,” she replied. “They are utterly 
ruined, and I was going to put them 
in the garbage can.” She gathered up 
five long branches that had once been 
good imitations of the limbs of an apple 
tree. They were as she had said, badly 


soiled and torn. 

I TOOK them and went home to my 
own delayed dish washing. But as 

I hurried through my noonday work my 

mind was full of ideas about the flowers 

I had retrieved from the rubbish pile. 

I didn’t know anything at all about 
painting, or even about paint, except 
the kind I had bought at the ten-cent 
store, ready mixed to paint my kitchen 
woodwork. But I had a friend’ who 
paints pictures, and I knew that any 
woman loves to talk about her work, 
whether it is painting pictures, piecing 
quilts, baking bread, or whatever it 
may be. I called my friend, and asked 
her about buying paint. 

“What kind of paint do you want?” 
she asked, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COFFEY 


“Oh, I want a pretty green, like apple 
tree leaves in the spring, a pink like 
apple blossoms, and some yellow like 
the pistils in an apple blossom,” I said. 

My friend laughed and said: “I should 
suspect that you are going into the 
business of painting pictures of apple 
blossoms, but I do believe you had 
better take some lessons in art before 
you go into the business too deeply.” 

I interrupted her: “What I want to 
know is what kind of paint I should 
buy? Does it come in cans, or bottles, 
or in powder form?” 

“I am sure that you have to have 
at least a few lessons before you go into 
business,” my friend laughed. “Come 
over here and I will show you what 
kind of paints I use.” 


WW? ARRANGED a time when my 
friend could show me how to 
mix paints and get the colors I wanted. I 
explained to her my idea of retouching 
the old faded flowers my neighbor had 
given me. She suggested that I buy a 
bottle of poppy oil, one of turpentine, 
a tube of white paint, one of blue, one 
of red and a small one of yellow, and one 
of ocher. She patiently showed me how 
to mix these simple colors to get the 
different shades I wanted, how to use 
the poppy oil, and the turpentine. 

“But I think it is a crazy idea,” she 
said unsympathetically, “and you will 
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just be wasting your time.” 

But I was undaunted, and for the 
next few days I spent all my time ex- 
perimenting, trying different brushes, 
and learning new color combinations. 
After I learned to make the shade of 
green I wanted, I got some tiny wire 
and mended the leaves and flowers of 
the sprays. After I had painted the leaves 
I dipped them in paraffin (I used 
some that I had taken from jars of 


-jelly). Then I reshaped them, and 


mended the ragged edges. A little wax 
replaced the buds on the stems of the 
branches, .the blossoms were easily col- 
ored. All came out beautifully. 


we I showed the flowers to my 
neighbor, she declared they were 
prettier than when new. I offered to 
divide them with her, but she refused 
to accept them, and we compromised 
with a potted geranium for her kitchen 
window. 


I realized that I had learned some- 
thing worthwhile, and when I saw the 
window dresser in a large department 
store in my home city of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, removing flowers from the 
window decorations because they were 
faded, I offered to restore them for a 
small fee. He, like my neighbor, was 
skeptical about my ability, but agreed 
to take them if I did succeed in re- 
storing them. He was delighted with 
the result. 


From this small beginning I have de- 
veloped a business that has brought me 
much pleasure, and a great many pleas- 
ant associations, as well as quite a little 
money earned in my spare time, in my 
own home. 

I have learned to mix my colors and 
to arrange flowers artistically. Some 
flowers are so poorly made they are 


‘not worth making over, but sometimes I 


can take parts from several different 
branches and build good-looking flow- 
ers. While artificial flowers will never 
take the place of fresh flowers, they do 
add a certain touch of culture and dig- 
nity to a room. 


E LARGER flowers like lilies, tu- 

lips and roses lend themselves to 
retouching better than smaller ones. 
Calla lilies, both golden and white, are 
easily restored, and take a good coat 
of paraffin; so do magnolia blossoms, 
water lilies, and most of the spring 


- flowers, like dogwood blossoms, jonquils, 


etc. Large chrysanthemums are difficult, 
but patience and minute care will bring 
their own reward in this work, just as it 
will in other fields of endeavor. 


One advantage in renewing artificial 
flowers is that they do not fade quickly 
—nor at all if good paint is used to 
color them. After one has learned— 
experience is the only teacher—to un- 
wrap the stems and reshape the flowers, 
a great many lovely combinations may be 
worked out. Paraffin and wax, care- 
fully used, allow crumpled flowers to 
be reshaped successfully. , 


Paint Gun Payoff 


Frances Rivers 


M* HUSBAND, Jack, was having more 
fun with his little paint gun. 
Squirt! Squirt! The porch chairs were 
a brilliant yellow! Squirt! Squirt! The 
offspring’s tricycle was a shining red. 

When he cast a speculative eye to- 
wards the car I decided he needed a 
restraining hand. “Please, Jack,” I pro- 
tested, “not the car! I know you have 
given everything in the house a new 
life, but painting a car takes more than 
just talent. That’s almost a science. 


He agreed, then. But the next day 
the conversation began to be sprinkled 
with strange expressions. “Orange Peel,” 
my husband muttered. “Lacquer. Mask- 
ing tape.” 

The shadow of coming events was 
cast before me, but I refused to look. 


When I went into the yard of our 
Green Cove Springs, Florida, home, late 
one Saturday afternoon and found an 
entire fender bared to the metal, my 
heart sank. Looking from my husband 
to his brother, I saw that each was 
armed with a sheet of sandpaper. See- 
ing my crestfallen expression, Jack has- 
tened to reassure me. 

“I'm just fooling around, Baby. The 
old car needs a paint job anyway, ana 
if I can’t do it, I will take it over to the 
garage. If I do a good job, I will buy 
you a new outfit with the money I 
save.” 

What could I say? But suppose. . . 


HE TWO men worked late that 

night. The poor old Ford was to- 
tally bare when they finally called it a 
day; then they cleared the garage of 
everything of value for protection 
against the flying paint spray. 

I was fascinated in spite of myself, 
éven to the extent of sending our 
daughter to spend the day with her 
cousin. To keep paint out of her hair, 
I said. I couldn’t admit I might be lend- 
ing a hand in the family project. 


41 

Sunday dawned brilliantly, and so did 

Jack. Finishing the breakfast dishes, I 

hurried out to the yard with a bundle 
of old newspapers. 


; — Bob arrived oe imme- 
iately began the process of covering 
the car windows with the pers. 
The bumpers were wrapped with mask- 
ing tape. While we were so engaged, 
Jack was thinning the paint to just 
the right consi . It was a hit-or- 
miss method, but Jack looked like an 
authority on the subject. 

How truly fascinating it is to watch 
layer upon layer of spray laid onto the 
shining metal. One coat, two coats. 
Stop for a spot of sanding, Then again, 
evenly spraying along the doors and 
fenders. How funny the car looked 
completely enveloped in black. 


: Of course the car was not completely 
inished that day. The final RS 


‘did not come until later in the week. J 


looked his masterpiece over carefully 
for spots, and in one or two places 
he had to re-paint because of “orange 
,” the roughening of the paint 
that sometimes happens when the metal 
has not been completely cleaned. 

My husband had really achieved suc- 
cess! His conversations with profes- 
sional automobile painters and salesmen 
had paid off. 


E NEXT car on the list to be 

painted was his brother's. We went 
through the same process, only more 
quickly. Now there were two shining 
cars in the family. As far as I was con- 
cerned car painting was over for awhile. 
When the neighbor next door asked 
about his car, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised. 

This was the beginning of a long pro- 
cession. My husband’s price d 
on what he actually does. Some of his 
customers prepare the cars themselves 
and Jack does the painting. For this 
he charges between $15 and $20. When 
he is to do an entire car alone, the 
charge is between $50 and $65. 

Jack always buys the paint and other 
materials. He says the only products 
to use are the best, then there is no 
worry about the guarantee. 

Jack’s hobby is paying off in dollars 
and cents. His average is $100 a month, 
all because of his curiosity and his paint 
gun! 

Did I get the new outfit? Indeed! 

We have a new slogan at our house 
now. When some comes up 


expense 
that the budget cannot include, we say, 
“Daddy, get your gun.” 





ILF HopGsoN laid down the cot- 

tonwood bark he was carving 
into an Indian head in low relief, and 
reached for his broad-brimmed hat. 

“That cow’s been bawling all morn- 
ing,” he muttered. “Likely her calf’s 
fallen into a sink-hole.” 

That was precisely what had happened. 
After he had rescued the calf, Hodgson 
rode slowly along home, always keeping 
his eyes peeled for any bit of wood 
that might come in handy for his carv- 
ing. 

Funny thing, when you stopped to 
think of it, for a fellow to be whittling 
in a land so barren and sterile as the 
Badlands of Alberta. The Red Deer 
River cuts through the rolling immen- 
sity of the prairie, gouging out coulees 
and breaks, a terrific scar in the rolling 
countryside. Of all the unlikely places 
for a fellow to start woodcarving. . . 
Hodgson shook his head. 

And it wasn’t likely a he could 
_ get anything better to work on than that 
punky, corrugated, cottonwood bark. 
There just wefe no other trees in the 
vicinity. That and sagebrush, cactus 
and tumbleweed, and the occasional 
scrubby juniper shrub. Now if he could 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Lyn Harrington 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD HARRINGTON 


A horse’s misstep leads a 
Canadian rancher to discover 
the material from which he 
carves unusual figures prized 
by famous collectors. 


just afford some slabs of oak or walnut 
from Calgary, 100 miles to the west, he’d 
do better work. He knew it. But with 
cattle the price they were that year 1933, 
it was just out of the question. 


vcs BROODING, he was brought up 
with a jerk when his horse caught 
his hoof in a juniper root. The horse 
pulled free, but the loose shoe remained 
entangled. A horseshoe was not to be 
disregarded in those lean days, so Hodg- 
son dismounted, pulled it free. 

“Funny root,’ he muttered. “Looks 
mighty like a human figure.” 

Still mulling over it, he pulled the 
root loose, decided he’d have a try at 
carving it, just for fun. 

That was the beginning of a hobby 
that has brought fame and some fortune 
to W. Garstang-Hodgson of the little 
village of Dorothy in the Badlands of 
Alberta, Canada. At 64 ‘years: of age, 


Hodgson is still a rancher by profession 
but an artist by instinct. 

He couldn't carve plaques or heads 
from the root. It had to be a figure. An 
attenuated figure of a gaunt Indian 
emerged under his knife. It was crude 
all right, but still it gave him the idea. 

Now, eighteen years later, he is still 
carving at the juniper roots, and still 
doing it for fun. Profit is there, no 
mistake about that, for the figurines 
he carves from the twisted tough roots 
bring him as high as $150 apiece. They 
retail for much more than that, but it 
doesn’t worry him. This way he doesn’t 
have to go to town to market them. 
They go to an agent who markets them 
throughout major Canadian cities, in 
New York, London, and will offer them 
in Paris as soon as import regulations 
permit. 


eh Visit Hodgson we drove across 
gravel roads that dwindled into two- 
rutted prairie trails that led on and 
on over the undulating skyline. Presently 
we came to a terrific gouge in the earth, 
and saw far below us the Red Deer 


River. The narrow road twisted steeply 


down to the shore. We waited for the 
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amazing ferry to navigate the river, drove 
on board for the village of Dorothy, just 
across the way, and the ferry cast off. 

After sundry preliminary remarks, the 
ferryman got to the core of the mat- 
ter. We had reached midstream when 
he asked bluntly whom we were going 
to see in Dorothy. 

“Mr. Hodgson,” we said politely. 

“Him that makes the figurines?” he 
persisted. We nodded. i 

He threw his ferry into reverse, and 
we started back to the shore whence 
we came. “Mr, Hodgson lives. on this 
side,” he pointed out. “You'll find him 
easy enough, but it’s quite a road.” 

He was right. The road twisted and 
turned at right angles for two miles, 
bridged a gap here and there, was washed 
out by sudden onslaughts of water, and 
led through country that Hollywood 
delights to use as a setting for the Lost 
World, or the road to the bandit’s 
lair. But no such greeting awaited us. 
Warm hospitality is the rule on the 
isolated 3,000-acre ranch. 


Ws THE tall, aquiline ex-cowboy, 
we prowled over the clay hills back 
of the ranch house, rooting for juniper. 
We had to tread warily, for cactus 
abounded. Dramatically, black-and-white 
magpies flew up around us as we toiled 
up the coulees to the top of the sculp- 
tured clay hills. We found some roots 
that might do for smaller figures, pro- 
vided they were sound and free from 
flaws. 

After nearly eighteen years of carv- 
ing juniper roots, there are few of 
suitable size in the neighborhood of the 
ranch. Hodgson has ridden hundreds 
of miles searching out satisfactory roots 
for his unusual carvings. When_he 
does find one, out comes the lasso, 
and by one horse-power, it is hauled 
free and back to the ranch. 


The roots must be carefully seasoned 
for a time, then Hodgson sets the seg- 
ment up on the shelf before him. He 
_ takes his time at studying how the 
root should be carved, and “it just 
seems to come to me, can’t explain how.” 


But even so, he’s fooled often 
enough. For what starts out in his mind 
to be a dancing girl, may wind up as 
a shabby old beggar. Hidden flaws not 
discernible before he starts to carve, 
necessitate a change of plan. Then the 
contour of the wood itself makes de- 
mands upon the imagination and artistic 
skill of the artist. The grain of the 
wood, terribly twisted from the cease- 
less winds of the prairies, must be taken 
-into consideration, and finally the va- 
tiegated red and white patches in the 


Before he begins actually carving a figure, W. Garstang-Hodgson roughs out 
pieces of the juniper root. If flaws are present he wunts to know about them be- 
fore beginning the carving. Behind him are segments of wood either seasoning or 
awaiting carving. Hodgson usually studies each root at least a month before he 


begins carving it. 


wood itself. 


Rs OF the common juniper as a 
rule lie on top of the soil, or close 
to the surface, going through rocks and 
sand in search of moisture. One side 
can apparently die, Hodgson discovered, 
but provided that a thin strip of bark 
remains, it may actually live on for 
years. The hardship and suffering of 
its survival is what produces the tor- 
tured contour the carver finds so valu- 
able in creating his new art form. The 
grain, the contour, and the sweeping 


curves indicate figures either nude or 
draped, writhing, windblown or deli- 
cate as if a hamadryad had stepped 
from a tree. 

Hodgson carved more than 300 pieces 
before he created one to his entire sat- 
isfaction. Some of those earlier pieces 
have been bought back and destroyed— 
but some collectors won't part with theirs, 
not even in exchange for more recent, 
and better, work. About a thousand 
pieces have been completed to his sat- 
isfaction in the years, and fully twice 
as many destroyed when nearing com- 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


‘ 


Across the sterile, gullied hills of the Badlands of Alberta, Canada, W. Garstang-Hodgson pulls a juniper root which 


he has lassoed and hauled out of the ground. In his workshop Hodgson will carve the root into a figure which 


bring him as much as $150. 


pletion due to hidden flaws. 

Hodgson uses both red and white 
juniper roots. Red is richer, more mellow 
in coloring and the roots take on more 
fantastic shapes. But the white has a 
quiet charm of its own. Most inter- 
esting are the figurines in which the 
two colors combine, as they do in the 
majority. The twisted graining adds in- 
terest and beauty to the finished piece, 
and often is to be thanked for the final 
form that evolves. 


6 bes DIFFICULT medium is one not 
likely to be chosen by artists who 
have access to other materials. Hodg- 
son has, therefore, built up a craft that 
is virtually unique. And his pieces are 
the pride of collectors on three conti- 
nents. Many are owned by titled folk 


of England, by authors like Somerset. 


Maugham, and by movie stars of Holly- 
wood. 

Hodgson was not always a woodcarver, 
and indeed he still thinks of it as an 
avocation rather than a vocation. He is 
an accomplished horseman, and for many 
years was a trick rider with the wild 
west shows that toured the country. He 
did those things that little English lads, 
staring into the open fires, dream of 
doing. He went to Canada from Ber- 
rington Hall, his home on the Scottish 
border, when he was a lad of 15, after 
some years’ schooling in a Yorkshire 
monastery. 

He'd been surrounded with famous 
carvings centuries old, but to an active 
boy and later an outdoor man, that 
hadn’t seemed important. Only after 
he wearied of the round of stampedes 


and shows did he buy the extensive 
ranch in the Badlands. Some of it is 
grain land, some of it good pasture land, 
but the majority of it is sterile hills 
and coulees, where we heard the coy- 
otes howl at night. 


H ODGSON HAS always been an out- 
door man, and always interested in 
nature. Soon after he bought the ranch, 
he came upon the almost-complete 
skeleton of a dinosaur in the gouged 
sidehills. For several summers, he un- 
earthed fossils and bones for eastern 
museums. Then he gathered western 
moths and butterflies for the Baron 
Rothschild collection. 

No sooner had he got the ranch 
than horses began to peter out, making 
way for mechanized tractors. He went 
into beef—got his debts paid off, and 
thought he'd lead a life of a gentle- 
man. But depression hit. Prices fell with 
a thud. He turned to whittling and 
carving for pastime and as an aid to at- 
taining a satisfactory philosophy. He 
couldn’t guess that his skill, developed 
on the punky cottonwood bark, would 
serve him in such good stead as it 
has. 

Hodgson never learned carving in 
school, fortunately, nor under any 
teacher. If he had, he wouldn’t do some 
of the things he does and much would 
be lost of his imaginative originality. 
In the first place, he wouldn’t use juni- 
per—any ordinary craftsman would 
scorn such humble material. Few would 
have the patience to cope with the 
waywardness of the gnarled roots. And 
tough! That wood, pitted with sand 


may 


by the ever-blowing winds, would daunt 
the average person. 

It blunted any tools Hodgson used on 
it. Even today, keeping his tools sharp 
is something of a problem. Perforce, 
he made his own tools on the ranch 
forge, hammering them out of old Ford 
magnetos, mower sickles, and other 
oddments of well-tempered steel that is 
hard yet not too brittle for the tough 
woods, 

He has today an impressive array 
of tools, tools such as never came out 
of a regulation woodcarving kit. He 
designed and made them himself as he 
saw he needed them, an unorthodox but 
useful tool kit of his own. Tools for 
both right and left hand are there, tools 
with a broad cutting edge, some with 
cutting ‘edges only one-eighth inch in 
width. He put a bend in the shank of 
some of them. Most have wooden han- 
dies, but the early ones were made 
with buffalo horn handles. 

One figurine he made without any 
knives at all. He used rasps and files 
and sandpaper to achieve his highly 
original results. 


A FIRST Hodgson used to put a shel- 
lac finish on the figurines, but that 
produced a harsh high shine which 
didn’t seem fitted to the subject. Later 
he used beeswax mixed with turpentine 
which gave a gentle patina. At present, 
though, he is using linseed oil, and the 
elbow grease you don’t get in a can. 

“It takes as long to polish them 
properly,” he grumbles genially, “as 
to carve them in the first place.” And 
to maintain that lustre Mrs. Hodgson 
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The knife which Hodgson is using here is one of several special tools made by him on his ranch forge. Some are 
designed specially for use by the right hand, others for use by the left. 


makes flannelette bags (“nighties” she figurines when they are sent on their in ile for every. piece has a 

calls them) to protect and polish the way. Boxes are obviously of little use different shape. For size, they range be- 
tween 1 inch (made for a doll’s house in 
Vancouver) and 16 inches, which is 
more Customary. 

The ragged, shabby, gray roots are 
completely unliké the graceful forms 
Hodgson carves from them. Their lines 
suggest the sweep of the wind over the 
wheat-fields, the curve of a wave— 
lovely indefinable things. 

Every piece must necessarily be an 
original. Hodgson cannot duplicate his 
work, even if he would. Each piece is 
different as each root is different, for 
the form of the sculpture depends en- 
tirely upon the wood itself. There is 
nonetheless a certain similarity between 
them, a fine dramatic quality that makes 
his work immediately recognizable. 

Hodgson maintains that he lets the 

—_ figures assume the poses that nature 
gave them, but there is no doubt that 


After Hodgson has seasoned the juniper root he cuts it into suitable lengths, his skill adds a lithe delicacy and grace 


to those same figures. 
Re eens Se etna ree Manby ap Damn Lenk SaenE ee ee ae “Fashioned by and finished 












_ This group of figurines, each about sixteen inches high, is evidence of Hodgson’s originality. He allows the contour, 
grain and color of the wood with which he works to dictate the final form of each of his figures. 


by man,” he puts it with a twinkle in 
his eye. “Notice that whorl there—well, 
that will dictate the carving.” 


ODGSON NEVER bothers to name his 

pieces. “I leave that privilege to the 
owner,” he explains with a smile. “My 
agent decided to name them when he 
got the first lot—Dryad, Oread, Une 
Fille du Roi Erle, Approche d’Aube— 
all kinds of fancy names, but he soon 
gave up.” 

One owner wrote, “I have decided to 
call my figurine Dorothy—what could 
be more fitting?” 

One carving was the result of re-read- 
ing “Macbeth”—those witches grouped 
around a cauldron set Hodgson’s imagi- 
nation to work. Witches are no prob- 
lem with the juniper—it has enough 
malice of its own, and often the roots 
suggest something sinister in their 
gnarled, tortured forms. 


Critics and connoisseurs alike pro- 
nounce the figurines the work of a mas- 
ter craftsman, and definitely original. 
They have been widely displayed in 
Canada; and in Canadian exhibitions 
in other countries. The Spanish artist 
Mezquita, described them as “the first 
new thing in wood sculpture in two 


hundred years.” 


N? WONDER that these small figur- 
ines command their own price, 
pretty well. Of late Hodgson has received 
from $25 to $150 for his wood sculpture. 


Anything but a commercial type of 
person, he didn’t know how to charge 


for his handicraft at first. A’ friend’ 


jocularly suggested, “Charge by the 
amount of skin showing, $10 for one 
leg, $20 for two bare legs!”—a light- 
hearted ‘suggestion that was not taken 
up. 
However, .shortly before the war, a 


visiting Englishman discovered them, © 


and since that time they have been 
marketed through the famous Dunhill 
Pipe Company—“a high-priced outfit,” 
remarks Hodgson. 

Journalists have gone quite lyrical in 
describing the figurines. One called 
Hodgson “a farmer who saw an angel in 
a jemiges root and with his jack-knife 
set it free.” Another wrote of him “re- 
leasing the fairy folk who inhabit the 
roots of the trees.” Perhaps it was such 
impassioned writing that brought a letter 
from a woman in St. Louis, Missouri. 

“For a number of years,” she wrote, 
“I have kept some applewood, hoping 
to find the right person to bring out 


the spirit which is always there for the 
artist to develop. The idea that the 
spirit of Johnny Appleseed might be in 
my applewood is my excuse for writing 
to you.” 

Another woman in California was so 
enthusiastic about Hodgson’s work she 
sent him slabs of purple-heart wood. 
Letters often come to him in Dorothy 
addressed merely “Creative Art” or 
“The Woodcarver” or the like. They al- 
ways reach their destination on the bi- 
weekly train, whether they come from 
the next town or from Australia. 


OUGH FAR from the teeming cit- 
#& ies, Hodgson knows what is going-on 
in the world at large, and is well-read. 
He likes to read with book or pap 
propped up on the unused lathe bedire 
him. He reads a couple of paragraphs, 
then settles back in the rocking chair 
to carve and meditate. It makes a: per- 
son critical of the printed page! ~ _ 
What with carving and ranching..in 
the summer, and carving and reading in 
the winter, Hodgson leads a full and 
serene life. When the wind sweeps 
down through the coulees in winter, 
he just settles back with his carving 
tools, rolls himself another home-made 
cigarette and “lets er blow.” 
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IRST PRIZE OF $7.50 in the March tions, as well as a signed statement to . 
crossword puzzle contest has been the effect that the puzzle is original 
awarded to M. H. Beuchet, La Valle, with the sender. One person may sub- | 
Wisconsin, whose puzzle appears 00 mit an unlimited number of entries. In 
this page. Entries for the April contest (5. of a tie duplicate prizes will be 
are now being received, and non-prize 9... et con ane puzzle re- 
winning puzzles entered in previous con- i sha self dine } 
tests will be considered for the April . If > ser as 
award. Remember, each entry must in- Avelope. If your puzzle is not retur 
clidé the unsolved puzzle diagram, and immediately, it is because the judges 
solved diagram and the key of defini- _ are still considering i it for a prize. 
Answers on Page 64 
1. a ACROSS 19. Temporal é 30. Ornamental * 42. Crucible F 
: {pune ing propo- HM —— — ‘an iz. Latey Rouen in 
16: Diatonic scale 24. Cod-like fish 33. Master 48. Pillaped 
16. Gum resin a 36. Ascended 51. fermenting vat 
17. Feeble-minded : ‘ 37. Vehicle 52. Alliance 
18. Style of printing 27, Chess pieces 38. Nour 54. 
type 28. Skim ai, Small e 55. For instance 
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56. Chattering bird 
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Upward move- 
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AS AN early age I discovered that I 
had a flair for composing simple 
verse and jingles, but it wasn’t until 
a year ago that I learned the secret of 
snaring small checks for my efforts. 
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A young mother discovers 
that cultivation of a gift 
for verse writing can be the 


source of many a 
small check. 


Reasou 


Vera V. Miola 


During those unstable teen-age years, 
I took keen delight in dashing off 
couplets or quatrains, stressing the vir- 
tures (or lack of them) of my sisters, 
or a hapless friend or relative. My sis- 


Mrs. Vera Miola has found that you don’t have to dwell in an ivory 
tower to write verse. Some of her best lines come to her while she’s engaged 
in household tasks, such as caring for her 20-month-old daughter, Marlene. 


ters, in particular, used to enjoy it. 
How the three of us on bleak, empty 
week-days, looked forward to those 
merry Saturday afternoons! Minnie, ‘the 
oldest, “brought home the bacon.” An- 
gela, the youngest, always domestically 
inclined, prepared a special meal and 
set the table attractively, while I—well, 
I was more or less of the “mental type” 
and my offering in the program was 
writing a funny little poem about each 
of them, and placing the tell-tale white 
card underneath each dish, as just 
dessert. 

Their gay laughter and genuine 
amusement at what I had written 
spurred me on to write more and more; 
about the postman, the weather, or the 
funny hats girls wore; in fact, just about 
anything that struck my fancy, not for- 
getting Angela’s big ears and Minnie’s 
bigger feet! 

Then during my high school years, I 
contributed regularly to the school 
paper, and the senior yearbook subse- 
quently contained a serious, not in- 
accurate sketch of my “composing” by 
candlelight. I had been dubbed “The 
Poetess.” (I still blush at the thought.) 


CHOOL-DAY endeavors were followed 
by a period of writing columns and 
poems for local newspapers, with more 
glory than greenbacks to my credit. At 
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this stage of the game, I had no one 
to encourage or guide me, so I mesely 
drifted along with only occasional spurts 
of literary effort. 

Soon those “spurts” became less and 
less frequent, because HE came along. 
Not riding a sleek white horse as some 
fairy tales go, but tooting a gold-plated 
saxophone. We were married three 
years ago. Following his discharge from 
the army, I gave up my job and tackled 
the more imposing one of housewife, 
and later, mother. Gradually, the new- 
ness of being at home all day “with 
plenty to do” wore off and I dreamed 
wistfully of my business-girl days, and 
especially of those nice fat checks I 
used to fondle every Friday. And what 
with a baby and a still unsettled hus- 
band, a few extra dollars would come 
in handy. 

“He moves in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform.” I happened to 
stumble upon a writers’ magazine, the 
first I had ever seen, and just like that, 
my brain clicked. Wouldn't this be the 
perfect time to pick up my pen again, 
use my imagination, my eyes and ears, 
and concentrate once more on my early 
love, poetry? 

I was amazed to learn of the many 
newspapers and magazines which paid 
for poetic endeavors. Also, the promise 
of a steady trickle of checks fanned 
the flame of my long-dormant ambition. 


T FirsT I decided to take a chance 
with poems I had already written. 
Eagerly I thumbed through the yellowed 
pages of the large scrapbook I had 
carefully nurtured and fed through the 
years. At random, I selected a few 
verses which I felt might be good 
enough for publication, chose suitable 
markets (so important), and sent them 
winging on their way. The small, but 
to me impressive, checks which began 
to flutter home imbued me with a new 
interest and zest for living, not to men- 
tion the many “extras” they purchased 
for baby and me. 

I almost didn’t mind washing diapers 
and dishes anymore (I said, almost! ), 
because while I performed these menial 
but necessary tasks, I dreamed up ideas 
for ‘poems. (You seem to get them 
every place but at your typewriter! ) 
In anticipation, I keep a score of pads 
and pencils scattered all over the house, 
on which to record a striking phrase, 
an eye-catching title, or even merely the 
“germ” for a bit of philosophizing. You 
have to jot down your ideas as soon 
as they occur to you, as memory is 
elusive, and you won't be able to recall 








Two poems by Vera Miola appeared in the May, 1947, issue of a little 


poetry magazine, “The Cypriot,” 
unimpressed. 


them later to save your life. At least, 
I can't. 

Do you possess a natural enthusiasm? 
Then it is likely that the creative urge 
is strong within you, begging for re- 
lease through the medium of the printed 
word. You will apparently be so keenly 
aware of people and things about you, 
that you can’t help writing with a 
warmth and a glow that is you. Un- 
shackle that lively, child-like curiosity 
of yours, allow it to run rampant on 
paper, dressing even the simplest word 
in a shining new dress, You can hardly 
write anything, anyway, without reveal- 
ing your own personality to some de- 


gree. 


F YOU don’t already have it, acquire 
the habit of keen observation in 
everything and anything about you, the 
good and the bad that is life. And who 
knows? A particularly striking incident, 
the witnessing, perhaps, of a tender 
display of emotion, may later form the 
basis for a good poem. 

You don’t know what to write about? 
Subject matter is endless! An item in 


a newspaper or magazine may give you 


an idea, something someone says over 


the radio, cartoons, baby’s doings, your 
philosophy of life, home, people, or 
even a bit of cynicism, if you will, in 
commenting on that universal interest, 
love. 

Timely verse, (usually snapped up 


but her daughter, 


Marlene, seems relatively 


by newspapers) should be built around 
news items and topics of the day. But 
then, if it is nothing more than your 
gitl’s deep dimple which causes you 
to break out in poetic rapture, well then, 
write about that. Cute little quatrains 
on everyday life go over big! Just about 
anything that interests you, and inspires 
you, can be worked into a salable bit 
of verse. 


i TO read good poetry? It’s a fine 
habit, and one that will invariably 


result in numerous ideas for poems of 
your own. Besides, it’s nice to know 
what other poets are writing about, and 
how they are writing it. Then, in your 
own writing, don’t be afraid to invent 
an occasional new phrase, to strike 
boldly for originality. But say it simply. 
And, because poetry is mere condensa- 
tion of prose, make every word count 
by choosing the most vital, forceful 
ones you can think of to express your 
thought. A rhyming dictionary will help 
you to avoid much used and abused 
phrases, such as “good as gold,” “fit 
pt sageed b cophadebes, ” etc. Re- 


Don’t worry too much ‘if the subject 
you choose to write about has presum- 
ship been done so dest, Rach Senteldedl 

(Continued on Page 58) 





Making A 
Pipe Dream 


Come True 


4 secures A pastime into a profit 
is not a new trick but when a young 
man develops his hobby into such a 
flourishing business in less than two 
short years that it threatens to become 
a leading industry in his community, 
and establishes him as a popular luich- 
eon speaker, there’s something of the 
warp and woof of American enter- 
ptise woven into the tale. 

Major Allison J. Seymour went home 


Allison J. Seymour polishes a pipe 
Valley City, North Dakota. Seymour’s 
soon may employ a staff of helpers. 


Robert C. Evans 


to Valley City, North Dakota, after 
leaving the service, determined to turn 
a pipe dream into a career or prove 
hundreds of his G. I. buddies wrong 
in their estimation of his talent. His 
hobby of carving pipes had gone off 
to war with him and he soon became 
well-known among service men of all 
ranks for his odd shaped pipes which 
they both admired and desired. Many 
thought so well of his handicraft they 


bowl in his well equipped workshop in 


business is growing so rapidly that he 
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urged him to make a business of it, 
and with such encouragement he 
wasted little time in setting the pro- 
ductive wheels in motion as soon as 
he was released. 


Now, with orders pouring in from 
all parts of the country, this self-styled 
“briar-chopper” is attracting the at- 
tention of businessmen throughout his 
state and is, with growing frequency, 
being asked to speak before luncheon 
clubs and other gatherings of industri- 
alists. They have been forced to sit 
up and take notice of this young man 
who has promoted himself into re- 
spectable black figures with a nation- 
wide clientele for what might be con- 
sidered a luxury item. 


Rem EARLY youth Seymour had a 
special interest in carving and 
sculpturing objects. At Iowa State Col- 
lege he took courses which included 
studies along these lines but not with 
any intent of making a.career of such 
work. He also had a liking for pipes, 
so it was natural that the two should 
tie in to become his hobby. 

“I started by carving designs which 
appealed to me but which I never 
found in any store,” relates Seymour. 
“When I went into the army I found 
my hobby an excellent means of relax- 
ing after the daily training grind. At 
Camp Fannin, where I was stationed, 
I converted a garage adjoining my 
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The popularity of his hand 
carved pipes among his army 
comrades projects a North 
Dakota man into a flourish- 
ing manufacturing business. 


living quarters just off the post into 
a studio where I could indulge in my 
whittling. 

“I made pipes just for fun but when 
my buddies saw them they insisted I 
make pipes for them. They would give 
me a general idea of what they wanted 
as to type and design and I made them 
to order, engraving the owner's name 
or any other desired inscription. Word 
got around that I was somewhat of 
an expert and eventually I was hear- 
ing from persons in distant parts of 
the country. Smokers besieged me for 
personalized pipes and letters of praise 
often followed. I was urged by many 
to set up a full scale business upon my 
release from the service.” 


F COURSE, during his tour of duty 
overseas, Seymour didn’t have the 

time or facilities to continue his pipe 
making but he always carried several 
pipes with him which he smoked con- 
stantly, one at a time, naturally. Of un- 
usual shapes, they attracted attention 
from other army men who invariably 
asked where he got them. A few words 
of explanation and another client was 
added to the evergrowing list of pipe 
customers. Delivery would naturally 
have to await the outcome of the war, 





His long interest in carving 
sculpture is reflected in Allison i. = 
mour’s distinctive hand c pipes, 
each of which is registered in the 
owner’s name. 


and that the abrupt surrender of the 
enemy was engineered by several of 
the Major’s more rabid pipe fans is 
a rumor neither confirmed nor denied 
by the War Department. 


Going home with a backlog of more 
than 150 orders, Seymour took just 
enough time out to get reacquainted 
with his wife, Martha, “a gorgeous 
redhead,” and his son “Butchie.” Roll- 
ing up his sleeves he put the pressure 
on his one-man production force to 
catch up on accumulated demand. 
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After several months he decided his 
product had been tested and proved 
ready for an expanded market. Initial 
advertising brought a terrific response, 
inquiries and orders ing upon 
him from pipe connoisseurs, collectors, 
and just plain smokers throughout the 
country. Among these were men of al- 
most every profession— movie stars, 
stage actors, concert musicians, artists, 
authors, college professors, doctors, 
business executives, bankers, ranchers, 
students and judges. 

Accounting for this gratifying pub- 
lic approval, Seymour sincerely believes 
his pipes and service are distinctly dif- 
ferent from any offered elsewhere. 
Each pipe is especially designed to the 
owner's “prescription,” expertly sculp- 
tured entirely by hand out of the finest 
briars imported from Algeria. Each is 
registered in the owner's name and a 
written guarantee is included. Since no 
two pipes are exactly alike they are 
appropriately stamped “A Seymour 
Original,” and because each is cut out 
of the solid briar block, each in a sense 
is a sculpture — hence his slogan, 
“Sculptures in Briar.” 


A FEATURE of his pipes that ap- 
peals especially to feminine mem- 
bers of a smoker’s household, is the fact 
that each is designed to stand upright 
when laid down, preventing spilling 
of ashes or tobacco. Any sort of figure 
motifs can be carved into the pipes if 
the purchaser wants to pay the added 

Cost. 
Seymour is one of those fortunate 
(Continued on Page 60) 





Allison 
to prevent spilling of 


J. Seymour calls his pipes, “Sculptures in Briar.” Each is designed to stand upright when laid down, 
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es IN these days of high income extend to cover extra expenses kane, Washington, last year. How she 
prices, every housewife and mother as well as pay for the regular, day-to-day solved it may give some other women | 
has to ponder—at least a littlke—over cost of living. This same question was help with their own problems. 

the problem of how to make the family puzzling Mrs. Frank L. Goehri of Spo- True, Mrs. Goehri’s children—ten of 
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them—are all grown and most of them 
married. But there are grandchildren 
mumbling over one another—and every- 
one knows how doting grandmothers 
we! However, not even the fondest of 
them can make a bank account stretch 
ny farther than the funds contained 
therein permit. No matter how she 


looked at that balance in the bank book, 
Mrs. Goehri just couldn’t see many 
toys, Christmas gifts, and birthday pres- 
ents in it. That bank book represented 
more than just money to Mrs. Goehri. 
All the thirty-seven years of her mar- 
ried life had been spent on farms—in 
Missouri, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
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now Washington. The Goehris had 
made a decent living, but cash had al- 
ways been a scarce commodity. The 
last fourteen years, however, had been 
much better. Good land, a good house, 
and best of all, a bank account. Maybe 
it wouldn’t look very large to some peo- 
ple, but the Goehris were happy and 





1. For bottom piece cut one 514- 
inch square. Cut other foundation 
pieces as shown in diagrams. Use stiff 
cardboard for all foundation pieces. 
Cut one of each unless otherwise indi- 
cated, : 

2. Back piece. Lay cardboard back 
on wrong side of material and mark 
around with pencil. Cut 2 pieces. In 
tracing patterns on material allow for 
seams and about 1 inch at bottom. 
Sew on machine on penciled line. 


Hew te Make An Armchair Pincushion 


Leave open on each side about 1 inch 
or far enough to insert cardboard. Stuff 
with kapok and finish stitching by 
hand. ~ 

3! Seat piece. Follow same direc- 
tions as in step 2. Leave end open to 
stuff. (Seat will be attached to the 
rest of chair only on the end to make 
hinged cover for thread box when 
completed.) _ 

4. Bottom piece. Follow directions 
as in step 2. Do not stuff. 





SEAT 




















CUT FOUR 


5. Arm pieces. Cut 2 pieces, stuff 
and sew. 

6. Side pieces. Cut 4 pieces. These 
are not stuffed. 

7. After the individual pieces of the 
armchair are covered and stuffed, as- 
semble as follows; whip side pieces 
to the bottom piece. Next attach arm 
pieces, then the seat piece, and last 
the back. Your armchair pincushion 
is completed—a handy Bi and. a 
clever gift for any woman. 


SIDE 
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getting along very nicely. Yet she just 
couldn’t spend very much of that money 
on gifts. 


RS. GOEHRI was still pondering 
ways and means one morning 
when her grandson, Gerry, came into 
the house clutching something in his 
hands. It was a small, stuffed toy chair 
such as little girls—and little boys— 
play with. It had reposed for some time 
in a box of rubbish that was to have 
been burned long ago. 
Telling him it was too dirty for him 


MAKE 
Fine Quality 





Exceptionally profitable, fas- 
cinating. Captivate fragrance 
of living flowers. Full or 
spare time. Start in 

business of your own, or use 
as gifts. Free instruction of- 
fer tells HOW. Sample of 


PERFUME 
fragrance, full particulars 


At Home _Free. 
Torrey. 95 Federal, Boston. Mass. 





Plastics Supplies 





Everything in plastics — Lucite, Plexiglas, 
Dyes, Rods, Sheets, Cements, Buffs, Lowest 
prices. Send 3c stamp with name, address 
end this ad for catalog. 


PLASTICS MFG. & SUPPLY CORP. 
Dept. PH-3, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mots money, get DP 


Write for free ‘i justrated literature, or 
for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 
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NEEDLEWORK [<e-, 
CATALOG Mee: 
WRITE 
TODAY 


Stunning new shoes for Baby! Soft, warm 
felt—perfectly fitted by hand—you could 
find no better shoe for comfort—and so 
inexpensive! They’re dainty and, oh, so 
very pretty! Trimmed with pink and blue 
embroidery—you’'ll want to make a dozen. 
Kit comes with all shoe pieces stamped on 
sturdy, white felt, floss for decoratien, 
material for the shoe laces, easy-to-under- 
stand instructions for only 50c postpaid. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

EXTRA SURPRISE GIFT—If you write 
within 10 days we will send you FREE 
with your order, a valuabe surprise gift. 
Address: Aunt Ellen, P3412 Handcraft Bldz., 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Mrs. Frank L. Goehri at work on an armchair pincushion. The completed 
chair at the far right shows how the seats cleverly conceal thread boxes. 


to play with, Mrs. Goehri took it and 
in so doing, was surprised to discover 
that the seat lifted up revealing a box- 
like interior. Studying it closely, the 
idea came to her—a pincushion chair 
with the inside holding spools of thread! 
At least it was worth trying. The outlay 
would be modest, and if it didn’t “take,” 
she wouldn’t be out much. 

The next couple of days found Mrs. 
Goehri busy gathering stiff cardboard, 
at that time still a hard item to find. 
And finding the stuffing proved just 
about as difficult—only after much 
shopping about was she able to find the 
kapok she wanted. Next, rummaging 
through her scrap-bag she found sev- 
eral pieces of bright print material. She 
tore the old chair apart for a pattern, 
then with everything assembled, started 
to. work. Much of the sewing had to 
be done by hand, but it wasn’t hard 
and before long her nimble fingers had 
a dozen pert and gay looking chairs 
completed. She surveyed them with jus- 
tifiable pride—and hope. 


| pe WAS with some misgiving that Mrs. 

hri approached the manager of 
one of the leading local stores. Why 
yes, he would be glad to try them out. 
The Christmas season was néaring and 


he. believed they should go over well 


at this time of year, he said. The store's 
commission would be ten per cent. 
Imagine Mrs. Goehri’s surprise and 
delight when a few days later he tele- 
phoned and said he would take as many 
little armchairs as she could turn out. 
It wasn’t long before her friends dis- 
covered the little stuffed pincushion 
chairs made excellent gifts. Orders 


poured in. Mrs. Goehri was a very busy- 


lady. She made them out of all _kinds 
of materials. Some were especially fancy 
ones, and these she made out of rayons 
and silks with slanting arms and 
seats, giving the tiny furniture a chaise 
longue effect. 

When Christmas came, Mrs. Goehri’s 
grandchildren were very pleased with 
what their grandmother had “told Santa 
to bring”; apparently his bank account 
was satisfactorily endowed. 

With the holidays over, Mrs. Goehri 
expected her side business to be ended, 
too. But to her surprise the orders for 
her armchair pincushions came in such 
quantities that in the spring, when she 
received word that her family was going 
to hold a reunion in Eldon, Missouri, 
she had more than enough money to pay 
all expenses for both her husband and 
herself. 

“You might say we rode to Missouri 
on a pincushion,” she laughs, 
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Keeping Books on Needlecraft 


( Continued from Page 25) 


beats and the heart beats reveal to us 
the rhythm of our pulse, the in and out 
breathing, the one-two tread in walking, 
the sleeping and the waking. All show 
rhythmic periods. The patter of the 
rain, the gurgle of the brook, the rising 
and setting of the sun, day ‘and night, 
light and darkness, all testify to rhythm 
as a law of living. In correspondence 
with this law, the gentle movement of 
the needle back and forth, in and out, 
forms a rhythmical accompaniment to 
thought and feeling and fancy, sooth- 
ing and restful, inviting to that con- 
templation which harmonizes disturb- 
ing elements. Cowper grows eloquent 
over it and calls it needlework sublime!” 


N THE 1880's, the “Corticelli Home 
Needlework,” the “Dorcas Magazine 
of Women’s Handiwork,” and Ingall’s 
“Home and Art” magazines were pub- 
lished. They were issued each month 
and filled a great need for the needle 
and art worker. The articles and pic- 
tures in these old magazines are won- 
derful. The embroidery illustrated with 
colored plates in “Home Needlework 
Magazine,” published around 1900, 
would put a lot of the embroidery of 
today in the background. The trend of 
today is to hurry, hurry, get it finished 
and start something else. (I'm some- 
times guilty of this, too.) In these books 
are colored plates of. many embroidered 
flowers such as cyclamen, roses, sweet- 
and morning glories. They are 
worked solid and truly look real enough 
to be picked up. 
“Harrison’s Guide to the Worktable,” 


.“Embroidery and Fancywork,” “The 


American Domestic Encyclopedia,” 
“Varied Occupations in Weaving” and 
many others in my collection were is- 
sued at the turn of the century. “The 
New Century Home Book” was a help 
to the new brides at that time in home- 
making as well as in needlework. Many 
books in the collection have no date— 
the pages are yellowed and crumble 
when they are touched. 


ya MY husband was helping 
Uncle Sam in the Pacific in 1944- 
45, my books helped me to pass many 
pleasant hours. In World War I, the 
women waiting at home also used 
needlework as a pastime while waiting 
for their Johnnies to come marching 
home. A few years before World War 
I, “Needle Craft” magazine was pub- 
lished. It was a monthly magazine and 


__ was read by thousands of women. Only 


a few copies are missing from my 
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SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay e.9e 94 haps postage 
on arrival. Send order, name and addr 
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Learn PLASTICS *% CASTING 


by practicing at home in Spare Time 

this Easy Way! Get the full story free at 
once on your amazing 

opportunity in Se a your own boss— 

in your own business. y beginners — 

while learning. Ask Bags New Success Book 

Send your name and address with this ad to: 

Ag dag TECH, “in PH-S 














COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
eRHINESTONES PEARLS 
eMOONSTONES eCAMEOS 


eFREE LITERATURE eEARWIRES 


MYLES-HERBER 
1360-E HICKS ST. NEW YORK 67 











PIN MONEY CHATTER—$1.00 


A collection of practical, workable plans 
that have been used by housewives for 
making money at home. You are sure to 
find. some new idea which you will want to 
try out for that extra money you need. Let 
us mail nave copy today! 


ys & Means—Dept. H. 
P. O. Box My Niagara Sq. Sta., Buffalo, N. Y. 








GET THIS CHENILLE SISTER AND 
BROTHER RABBIT AND MATERIALS TO 
MAKE MORE AT ONLY 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
By making and selling Arti- 
ficial Flowers and Novelties. 
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Catalen oe Mu at Artitielal Flower Materials sent FREE 
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collection. “Needle Craft” magazine 
stopped publication in 1941. “Modern 
Priscilla” also was a favorite needle- 
worker's magazine at this time, but it, 
too, stopped publication several years 
ago. “The Workbasket,’ a monthly 
needlework magazine of today, pub- 
lished by Modern Handcraft, Inc., Kan- 
sas City 16, Missouri, is taking the place 
of these old needlework magazines no 
longer published. 

Two of my hooked rug books are 
autographed by their author—‘“The 
Dreams Beneath Design,” by Pearl K. 
McGown, and “Hooked Rugs and How 
To Make Them,” by Anna M. Laise 
Phillips. I also have “The Hooked Rug” 
and “Rare Hooked Rugs,” by W. W. 
Kent, “Collecting Hooked Rugs,” by 
Waugh and Foley, and many others. 

In 1941, I made a trip to Chicago 
to visit a friend whom I had met 
through my hobby. I kept $5 out of 
the money my husband gave me for 
the trip to buy a copy of W. W. Kent's 
“Rare Hooked Rugs.” It is one of my 
most prized rug books. My name ap- 
pears in it with many other names of 
hookers, collectors and admirers of 
hooked rugs. My grandchildren will see 
my name therein years from now and 
know that I liked hooked rugs and 
loved to make them. 

While in Chicago that summer, 1 
visited with other friends of my hosts. 
While we were returning to their home 
one evening, we took a short-cut through 
a small alley to reach a streetcar. Some 
folks were putting old magazines and 
books in a trash heap for the junk man, 
and there I found one of my scrapbook 
articles for which I had been searching 
for some time. My companions laughed . 
at me—the typical small town collector 
—as big city folk are prone to do. 


I HAVE found many books for thread 
companies for their own collection 
of needlework books that are now out 
of print. The oldest known lace in- 
struction book was published by Clark's 
O. N. T. in this country before J. and 
P. Coats joined the firm. This and al- 
most all the other books published from 
that time until the present are in this 
company’s collection. This firm now is 
known as the Spool Cotton Company. 
Many of the scrapbooks I keep con- 
tain letters from authors, needlework- 
ers and others interested in my hobby. 
I have many old scrapbooks made years 
ago by needleworkers now dead. Also, 
there are many recent books and pamph- 
lets in my collection, and I am adding 

to them as time and money permit. 
(Continued on Page 63) 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





of Joseph's coat. 


Fs SUNDAY is the one day of 
the year when thousands of ama- 
teur artists transform the humble egg 
into an artistic masterpiece. In Ukrainia 
the Easter custom of coloring eggs 
which are then distributed to friends 
is a lavish affair, and the beauty of 
the finished work rivals the glamor 


Easter Eggs -- Ukrainian Style 





The material required to paint your 
eggs Ukrainian style is as follows: A 
piece of metal foil, bent to resemble 
a needle and attached to a wooden 
handle. A number of cotton tipped 
matches or toothpicks, one for each 
color to be used. Some beeswax, a 


and squeezing out crepe paper. 


brown speckles on them. 


small can of shellac or varnish and the 


usual package of regular dye. Or you 
can make your own colors by boiling 


Select clean white eggs that are 
fresh and have no grease marks, dirt or 





With the metal foil pen point, draw 
designs on a number of eggs with 
beeswax (Figure 1). These designs 
can be flowers, birds, butterflies, pretty 
girl faces, rabbits, intricate patterns 
or whatever your ingenuity prompts. 
The entire egg can be outlined in 
this manner. 


With your cotton tipped matches, 
dipped in the color desired, fill in 
some of the designs just as if you were 
painting a blocked in drawing (Figure 
2). You can use the regular Easter 
egg dye or your crepe paper colors 
for this. A number of colors can be 
used to decorate your waxed in de- 














JP. 
seaaiog 





signs. 
cover with wax the parts already 
the original colors already applied. 


N”” DIP the entire egg in your pre- 
pared color solution (Figure 4). 
The applied beeswax on the parts of the 
egg previously colored will prevent 
the new color from covering that par- 
ticular design. After each stage of col- 





After this coloring is completed, 
painted (Figure 3). This preserves 


oring allow the egg to dry before 
going farther. The eggs can be dipped 
in various colors a number of times 
to acquire a rainbow effect. But the 
parts of the egg you do not desire to 
take on the new color must be first 
covered with wax. Follow this routine 
as you dip the eggs again and again in 
different color solutions. 

After the colors have thoroughly 
dried, place the eggs in a hot oven 
and allow to remain until the design 


outline melts and runs off. The final 
step is to apply a coat of light var- 
nish or shellac to the entire egg. This 
adds a glossy finish to the egg and 
makes the painted designs permanent. 

The result will be Easter eggs (Fig- 
ure 5) so lavishly decorated that you 
will hesitate cracking the shell to 
eat the gemlike creation; instead you 
will find yourself saving them from 
year to year. 

Joseph C. Salak. 








Hobbying In Washington 
(Continued from Page 37) 
Treasury greatly in favor of it, since 
odd-sized coins of the past have died 


young—a '-cent piece lasted from 
1797 to 1857; a 2-cent coin for nine 


years until 1873; and a 3-cent piece 
from 1865 to 1890. 

Another er wr facing mint offi- 
cials is the downward demand for new 
pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, and 
half dollars. Usually, there is more and 
more of a call for coins during periods 


of booming business, such as the pres- 
ent. During 1947, however, with isi 
ness rising to record heights, the mints 
had to lay off more than half of their 
3,000 employees because of the slack in 
coin-making. Some analysts believe that 
people have been cutting down on buy- 
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ing knickknacks and amusements, which 
cost coin-sized prices, but which can be 
omitted when living costs are pinching. 

Pennies and nickels together make up 
about one-fourth of the one and one- 
third billion dollars circulating in coin 
form. Dimes, quarters and half-dollars 


» account for two-thirds of all U. S. coins, 


and silver dollars make up the remaining 
one-ninth.. When you consider the fact 
that last year’s mint deliveries were only 
half of the previous year’s, it may very 
well be that in a few decades to come, 
1947 coins will be real collectors’ items. 





BOOKLET GRAB BAG 


I YOU CARE to make use of any one 
of the hundreds of free Commerce 
Business Aids, you can find out how to 
establish practically any type of small 
business. Just reach in the grab-bag, and’ 
you can have any of the following leaf- 
lets: Business Aid No. 290, How to 
Open a Record Store; No. 300, A Musé- 
cal Instrument Repair Shop; No. 305, 
Mailing Lists Can be Profitable; No. 
276, There is Money in the Small Towns. 
for Photographers, and No. 286, Im- 
proving Your Bowling Business. AD- 
DRESS: Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25; D. C. 





FIND A HOME. DECORATING 
HOBBY 


HOBBY WITH REAL profit possi- 

bilities centers around home deco- 
rating, ranging from hand carved tables 
and book-cases to hand-painted pictures 
and home-sewn bed-spreads, draperies, 
or what-have-you. After five years of 
shortages, the home decorating craze is 
on, with 24% billion dollars expected 
to be spent on furnishings in the next 
year. 





MUSIC POPULARITY MOUNTS 


MM“ HOBBYISTS range from record 
collectors to record makers, with 
many tune-timers turning their talents 
to playing a musical instrument. Un- 
believable though it may sound, 7 out 
of every 10 American families have at 
least one member who plays a musical 
instrument—with the piano leading as 
a favorite. 








GO INTO REVERSE 


N EACH of the following sentences 

the second set of blanks can be 
filled in with letters forming a word 
which is spelled by reversing the let- 
ters in the first set of blanks. To 
help you get started, here is the an- 
swer to No. 1: “We should know 


how to LIVE to shun EVIL. ways.” } 


the word EVIL being the word LIVE 
reversed. Now go on from there. A 
score of 9 or more is exceptional, 7 
to 9 is excellent and 5 to 7 is good. 


1. We should know how to 
ni heal aici ais AMNION altel aii cts 
ways. 

2. The janitor did __ __ __ use 
the __. __ __ of coal. 

3. Tell the children not to 
sien Sos gis eis IIE UI acs iki ied Sai 

‘£ The a oe 
ian tintie eo ecs 

5. The boy found everything for 
his‘ bedi 2035 2a he tod a 

6. The sailor carried his razor 
south git wibcttg bic: agi with him to all 

7.. He — — + his finger on 
the __ __ __ —_ and called up his 
friend. 

i: Ee ey 
vegetables and starts cooking the 

Read 2 ais long enough to 
fill the __ __ __ ~_ with earth. 

10. He showed his __ —__ __ __ 
how to __ __ ___ __ pretty pictures. 





11. Every night, he 
off his clothes and goes to 


12. The ____ ___ ___ beans were 
cooked in the —. —— __ __. 
J. J. Underhill. 


Answers are on Page 64 
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WRITE for PAY 


Iwant to contact new writers, FREE 
chosen for to $1 otpred east INFORMATION 
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SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
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Learning the Gem Cutters’ Art 


(Continued from Page 15) 


directly to the face of the wheel, and 
keep a small pan of ‘the mixture handy 
for subsequent applications, for unless 
the wheel is permeated with it, over- 
heating may result in cracking of your 
nearly finished gem. 


ene IS perhaps the most grati- 

fying of all lapidary technique, for 
this process changes a dull, lustreless, 
woodlike piece of stone into a glowing 
beautiful jewel. The technique is vir- 
tually the same as that employed in 
grinding, so far as holding and applying 
the stone to the wheel is concerned. 
The tin oxide actually does the polish- 
ing. All the cutter has to do is to hold 
his stone firmly against the wheel and 
be sure to polish each part uniformly. 
A mirror surface is ideal in this fin- 
ish, but some stones will, of course, not 
take as high a polish as others. 

When your desired polish is obtained, 
there remains only the task of removing 
the gem from the dopstick, by cutting it 
away. from the sealing wax with a sharp 
razor blade and cleaning off any stray 
bits of wax from the bottom. 


_ YOU do with your first gem 
from there on is your own busi- 
ness. If you are like most beginners, you 
will want to have it mounted. You may 
even dash out and try to sell it to the 
first jeweler you see. You will possibly 
be moved to send it to the Smithsonian 
gem collection for posterity. 

The chances are, however, that by 
the time you have finished with your 
first gem you will have almost forgot- 
ten it already, in anticipation of future 
masterpieces which may lead you, like 





LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 
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* A NEW GEM! 
GEM CUTTING 


By J. Daniel Willems 


* 


x 


A new book completely covering the 
art of gem cutting. How to finish aa 
opaque stones with rounded surfaces— 
how to cut transparent ones. Includes 
a chapter on the “potato method” of ad 
facet cutting to eliminate beginner's 
faults. Accurate, step-by-step draw- 
ings and discussion of all processes. 

Tells how to recognize good quality 
stones in the rough; principles of light 
reflection; the making of good, simple 
equipment; planning, marking, saw- 
ing, grinding and polishing; the dis- 
tinguishing features of each precious 
and semi-precious stone and where 
they are found; and answers to many 
more essential questions. 


Sf 
% 


Of great value to the experienced 
cutter and unparalleled as a book for 
the beginner. $3.50. 


Order today, from your dealer or 
1367 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 
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DO YOUR OWN CHINA REPAIRING 


INVISIBLE CHINA REPAIRING 
“Master Craftsmanship recognized in American and European 
Art Centres uninterrupted since the year 1786." 
Complete artist supplies for repairing, replacing and decorating 
every variety of china and glass WITHOUT firing. 
Complete China Repair kit, $5.00 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Complete molding kit $3.00 postpaid, for easily replacing miss- 


ing parts. 
NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


NECESSARY 
A perfect profitable hobby for ladies. Send for list of other 


uduiig Klein & Sou 
“Adhesive Specialists’ 





Philadelphia 47, Pa. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Ross, into your own backyard business 
or sideline. There are many things 
ahead of you: thunderegg pictures, 
bookends, paperweights, fashioning your 


-doing"course/ OWN Silver mountings, cutting opals, | 


star sapphires and faceted precious 
stones. If your mind is already dwelling 
on these projects and the excitement 
of cutting a thousand little known gems, 
you need hardly be told that you are 
already a rockhound, and the ancient 
fever of lapidary is already coursing 
through your veins. 


Rhyme With A Reason 
(Continued from Page 49) 
lives through varied experiences, feeling 
and seeing things in his own unique way. 
Strive, then, for that fresh new angle. 
Then you can write up all those ideas 
you have garnered from reading good 
poetry, from your singular point of 
view, sporting new and captivating 
garb. There is nothing new under the 
sun, ‘tis true, but you can always dream 
up a new way of saying it! 


D” you ever familiarize yourself 
with the difference between poetry 
and just verse? The former tugs at your 
very heart-strings with its strong emo- 
tional appeal, while the latter is con- 
cocted primarily to delight and amuse 
the reader. Light verse, for example, 
should be brief and pointed, high- 
lighted with a clever twist which makes 
the familiar appear strange, and the 
strange suddenly familiar. Stretch that 
vivid imagination of yours to dress dull 
facts in a new, scintillating brilliance. 
Choosing proper markets for your 
work is) more than half the battle. To 
this end, study the newspapers and 
magazines you wish to contribute to, ' 
then send your neatly-typed (or printed) 
poems along. Get into the habit of send- 
ing two or three at a time, so that the 
editor can get a better idea of your ver- 
satility. I have had poems I had the 
least hope for accepted, and was happy 
3 I employed this procedure habitu- 
y- 


HOSE LITTLE poetry magazines not 

found on the newsstands usually re- 
quire good poetry, but they are well 
worth a try. Many of them now pay 
cash for material they like. Another 
thing: the editors are usually very help- 
ful and encouraging. You might. re- 
ceive a personal note, along with your 


| check, bearing the magic words, “Your 


poems show great promise,” or “You 
have a lot of talent which I hope will be 
justly rewarded someday.” Now I ask 
you, wouldn't something like that cause 
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you to dash for your typewriter, and 
sweat over -those unfinished, dog-eared 
poems you had dejectedly laid aside? 
If I rate encouragement of that sort, 
why not you, too? 

Then there is also the possibility of 

an important someone reading your 
writings, asking for reprint rights, or 
permission to include a poem of yours 
in a forthcoming anthology. These lit- 
tle magazines are surely a stepping- 
stone to bigger and better things. I 
have sold to several of these small but 
potent publications, receiving checks 
ranging from $1 to $5. Not much, I'll 
admit, but think of the accompanying 
glory! : 
“Grit,” a weekly newspaper published 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, features 
a column, “Tale Lights.” It pays $1 for 
every acceptable brief comment on life 
or love or what have you, sprinkled 
with a little rhyme and reason. Try your 
luck! A dollar in your mailbox once in 
a while will keep you in stamps, any- 
way, and in trim for more impressive 
stuff. 


/ manner, are also fun, and money- 
makers. Last year, one of our large de- 
partment stores offered $5 for the best 
ones submitted. I was happy to find a 
couple of those checks in my mail. These 
jingles, of course, required “slanting” 
for the particular store, and I wrote in 
glowing praise of the items sold, in 
order to stimulate further business. Then 
just recently, a store famous for its 
sweaters also ran a jingle contest, and 
for days, it seems I thought of nothing 
but sweaters and their good points. I 
was awarded $2 for each of the four 
I sent in (that is, jingles) and that 
helped to pare down my Christmas bill. 
Newspapers are your best source of in- 
formation concerning desired verse of 
this kind. Sometimes there is the added 
lure of expensive prizes to whet the 
imagination and fire the brain with all 
sorts of stimulating ideas. 

Perhaps you've been experiencing that 
“What's the Use” feeling and conclude 
that you are not quite ready to strike 
out for better things. Well, then, why 
don’t you concentrate on just quatrains 
for awhile? Bear in mind, however, that 
you have only four lines in which to 
express your full thought, which means 
that every word must count. Your theme, 
too, must be strong enough to stand up 
under the brevity of the poem. Writing 
just four lines might appear to be a | 
“cinch” to the casual observer, but how | 
wrong he can be. You can’t afford any | 
superfluous words, Each must be strong 





enough to push along your thought to 
its completion. 

Like to write seasonal verse? These 
can embody your original concept of 
trees, hills, flowers, etc. Then there 
is light verse, with a gay comment on 
life or love, or, if you are so disposed, 
on heartbreak. The world is always ready 
to sympathize with frustrated lovers. 


| hee YOU if you can inject a bit of 
humor into your poetic ramblings! 
These, with their use of contrast and 
generous sprinkling of exclamation 
points, are much in demand. So are 
greeting card verses. Make the latter 
happy and friendly, exercising your 
originality. 

Everyone contains :some spark of 
originality. Add to this a flair for rhyme, 
and you have a fascinating way of earn- 
ing not only money, but also the re- 
spect and admiration of your friends 
and relatives, who will be inclined to 
whisper in awe, “She writes!” 








MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble belts, 
gloves, purses, woolskin toys and mit- 
tens, many other useful items. Complete 
stock. Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. All tools 
and accessories. No experience neces- 
sary; instructions come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for catalog with 
101 money-making ideas. 


' Jj. C. LARSON COMPANY 
4246 Arthington Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Knit 6 Colors 
As Easy As I Color 


SETOF10 
5 YARN BOBN 


i " Biron 
Amazing New Invention KeepsYarn 
Separated « No Tangles « No Fussing 


Even beginners can now knit Argyle socks, sweaters, 
etc., a all the beautiful color combinations 





3 y amount you 

Saves hours of fussing . . . no tangles... n0 
soiled yarn. Also available for kee’ scraps neatly 
wo ° should be without YARN 





Justsend name and address. 








EXTRA eee} Onarrival deposit $1.00 plus 
for prompt action. If} C-O.D. postage with post- 
you order now we will] man on our guarantee you 
include at po extracest} will be delighted or money 

Argyieanklets. back. If you send cash, we 
swenhers, | ote al pay postage. Same guaran- 
pouchofdvaluablenew | tee applies. Write NOW, 
pose a REED-ROGERS 





Dept. 463-C, 128 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, tll. 




















BE EARN AS YoU 
LEARN AT HOME 
If you can read, 
A you can learn to 


write for pay. Send 
postcard today for 
WRITER FREE details. No 
obligation. 
200 S. 7th St. Dept. 13 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

















A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 
A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 


Bend your ideas. into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 


wrapped bundles (10 

12” long), 10 brilliant 

Complete with Simple instructions, $1.00 
At All Handileraft Suppliers 


AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER CO. 
Dept. 4, Norwood, Mass. 


Cellophane 
stems in each, 
assorted colors. 





"7 vu 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities i 1 
Modern phy” and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
2315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2063 Chicago 5, lilinois 
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MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 


Right on your kitchen pe 
learn to make exquisite = ‘Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifull Agee 
angry home instruction course will u 
to make over 100 designs of all matey Pins, 
Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
jecklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, ‘Miniatures, etc. 
Rneieins fully all the special processes of Dye- 
ing, Golding, &. rlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shel :, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience . Complete course only $1, 
stpaid. + opie Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). 
ey no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list 
is free. 
HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Bex 4550-B30 


“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. $.” 


Coral Gables, Fla. 





IN PLANS © 
FAST FREEZER 1 


up to 75 : 
G. Dept. 
Sale ban ‘nt She 4, 8, Minnesota 





YOUR Soeneetag’ 

improved in 3 

corrected to your satis- && 
faction in 10 hours’ prac- 
tice te el poy DL 
HAND CONTROLS. WEW WAY! 


obiur 74 Missourr | 





W AN EASY 
WO AND PROFESSIONAL 


WAY OF RESTRINGING YOUR 
PEARL AND BEAD NECKLACES 





KIT CONTAINS 
ALL ITEMS 
NECESSARY FOR 
FULLY IL ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIONS WITH 
EACH KIT. NECKLACES 


ANERICA ASSOCIATES 
130 Chestnut Street Boonton, N. J. 











PROFITABLE HODES 


The Hobby Club House 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim. 

If you would like to correspond with other 
hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 


hobbyist, you will want your name listed neal 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 
name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser. 
tion. All listings will be subject to Publisher’ 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
ton” consecutive insertions, thus saving 
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AMERICAN DRESDEN ART 


FIGURINES — Donna Clemens, 326-20th 
St., N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


Mrs. Robert C. Ewart, R. D. No. 4, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 











FISHING 
Frank J. Lohoff, P. O. Box 721, Evansville 


1, Indiana. 








HOOKED RUGS 
Lottie M. Hotchkiss, South English, Iowa. 


JEWELRY 











BUTTONHOOKS 


SEQUIN—John Howard, oi S. Veterans 
Hospital, Sunmount, N. 





Mrs. B. Betensley, 5042 N. St. Louis 


Avenue, Chicago 25, Il. 


CANARIES 


Lillian M. Todd, 37 Barney Street, Gou- 
verneur, N. Y. 








COPPER—Mrs. Marie Tae 617 Mul 
berry Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
KNITTING 


Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 944—42nd Street, 
Oakland 8, Calif. 


MOTOR TOURS 











COUNTRY TIN DECORATION 
Marie Stoker, Lawton, Michigan. 


CROCHETING 
eo M. H. Zobel, Route 1, Mays Landing, 











ES S. Eves, 8146 Langley Ave., Chicago 19, 


PLASTIC NOVELTIES 


A. Wm. Reim, 19 St. Marks Avenue, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I., N. Y¥. 


POST CARDS 











Mrs. Ines E. Laughlin, Star Route, Ririe, 
Idaho. 





DOLLS 


Carrie A. Hall, 517% North Dewey, North 
Platte, Nebr. 


Mrs. W. G. Blakesley, 2147 Coronette 
Avenue, Dayton 5, Ohio. 


“aa Ines E. Laughlin, Star Route, Ririe, 











Edward Jury Eurley, 527 Harrison Ave., 
Calumet City, Ill 
RELIGIOUS MATERIAL 
Mrs. Elsie M. Pickett, a Washington 
Street, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
SCENIC. PICTURES 
Lillian M. Todd, 37 Barney Street, Gou- 


verneur, N. Y. 














SHAWLS 








Mrs. Evelyn Tuttle, Eagle Street, — 
Mass. 


Catharine Potter, 48 Graham Avenue, Cort- 
land, New York. 








FELT 


WEAVING 





Judee Gardos, 1710%—10th St., Berkeley 2, 


Calif 


Clarence L. Grim, 3840 Derry Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa 





Making Pipe Dreams 
Come True 
( Continued from Page 51) 


craftsmen who get a tremendous kick 
out of their work. There’s always a bit 
of human interest cropping up in his 
dealings with smokers. Once, as a joke, 
Seymour was asked to make up a special 
pipe having two bits, two shanks and 
two bowls—all joined, however, and 
made from a single piece of briar, this 
to be presented to an ardent pipe smok- 
er and ‘collector by his friends who 
wanted to rib him about his smoking 


propensity. The pipe was made and 
duly presented, but the joke misfired 
when the recipient of the masterpiece 
hailed it with genuine pleasure and not 
only smoked it (with a different blend 
of tobacco in each bowl) but ordered 
several more like it as gifts for collector 
friends of his! 

Although he came through the war 
none the worse for wear and tear, Sey- 
mour relates his nearest Purple Heart 
incident occurred one day when he was 
meticulously shaping up a pipe for one 
of the brass hats at his training station. 
His of a block of briar was none 
m and under pressure it flew out 
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of his hand and scored a perfect bull’s- 
eye against the side of his nose. He still 
carries a small scar where it struck. 


INCE HIS plunge into professional 

pipe manufacturing, Seymour has 
built up a following throughout most 
of the 48 states. He has become well- 
known in the east, particularly around 
New York City. His sales chart shows 
a continuous upward trend and he will 
eventually give employment to. a large 
staff of skilled personnel. He has had 
a number of offers from would-be in- 
vestors who would like to have a slice 
of the Seymour pipe pie, but so far it 
has remained a family affair with the 


Major serving as president, production- 


manager and chairman of the board. 
“One of the most pleasing things 
about this new business,” confides Sey- 
mour, “aside from the actual work, is 
the many fine and friendly contacts it 
has afforded me among gentlemen in 





SEARJEANT .-» World’s Greatest 


_ Power Tool Values 
wink... 6 Bench Saw . 
» Cuts 2” Stock 


] g= Delivered 


If your dealer’ cannot 
supply you, write direct 
for illustrated literature showing complete 
line of woodworking tools. 


Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
89-95 Allen Street Rochester 6, N. Y. 

















all walks of life and in so many scat- 
tered places. I have found it is quite 
generally true that most genuine pipe 
smokers are at heart pipe collectors (I 
have always been and still am). No 
matter how many pipes a man owns, 
an odd or unusual style will spur the 
desire to possess it and, of course, I’m 
all for it!” 
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Stamped Art Cloth 


— Make Lovely or 





\\ PAINT -TEX KIT 


MOST AMAZING BUY! 


A sensational new product that every- 
one who likes Peete things will want. 
Almost TWICE AS BIG as you would 
expect for such a low cost. A wonderful 
Textile Painting Kit to make ae 
pe for fashionable wearing 
curtains, lunch cloths, montane 
a a whole world of other things. 


Each PAINT-TEX KIT contains 4 gen- 
erously large jars of color (Red, Green, 
Blue and Yellow), 2 jars of extender 
(to make various tints and to make your 
colors go farther), 6 sheets of stencil 
paper, 1 excellent stencil brush, 1 fine 
brush for free-hand painting, 1’ stencil 
knife and over 60 lovely stencil and 
outline designs for every use PLUS come 
plete easy-to-follow directions! 


WASHABLE — FADEPROOF — CLEANABLE — EASY 


Yours With Every Purchase—you will 
receive a large pt Sha of yon white 
art cloth stamped with designs to make 
one COMPLETE CHAIR SET, one 
PIECE VANITY SET and four REFRESH- 
MENT COASTERS —items might very 
easily be valued at more than $3.00 if 
‘ou wished to offer them for sale when 
delightfully sur- 
oppor- 
the most 


hed. You'll be 

miss 

tunity! Yes! You can m 
lovely gifts. 


Fascinating and Profitable Fun—Tex- 
tile Painting with Aunt Ellen’s wonder- 
ful new PAINT-TEX You can pur. 
chase this amazing value NOW—send 
ay &: $2. Pa ie less than the value of your 

Bazaar articles when finished 
and an name and address, with the 
understanding of complete satisfaction 
or your Money Back. As the quantity 
is limited. send TODAY. Address Aunt 
Ellen, M350 Handcraft Bldg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


a disservice. Certainly I am in sympathy 
with the Whitfords’ idea. With a proper 
investment it should return them many 
hours of happiness and at the end of that 
period of waiting, they may have se- 
cured a collection that will buy a col- 
lege education, maybe. But they must 
also remember the facts mentioned above 
about the sale of collections, and also 
the fact that age in stamps, as in coins, 
means nothing in regard to value. Con- 
dition and rarity mean everything. 

In the last two years or so, there 
has been great speculation in stamps 
which has caused every collector and 
dealer to shudder. Stamps are merchan- 
dise, and manipulation of the stamp mar- 
ket can and will cause the same sort 
of boom and bust as in any other line. 
No one knows just how the stamp mar- 
ket will be affected as yet, and it is 
apt to be some time before we do know, 
but when other things slide back down 
the scale, stamps will certainly do so 
too, and part of the cause will be “in- 
vestment” speculators. 

For my part, I hope the Whitfords 
realize their ambition . . . it would be 
swell if they would uncover a rarity. 
I do not think, however, that it is right 
to mislead a lot of other people into 
thinking that a small investment will 
yield an enormous return. That is the 
sort of “advertising” that shady stamp 
“dealers” have used since time began 
to interest suckers. Every dealer and 
collector who believes in his hobby de- 
plores get-rich-quick-schemes in stamps. 

Verne F. Ryland, 
Caldwell, Kansas. 





Epitor’s NOTE: We think that the 
general comments by Mr. Ryland on the 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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FOR PLEASURE ...FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Wate your ows molds at cost of only « lew coats each) 


Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


- Rapid Kansa 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Fung up wid, HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 








All Purpose Cement 


NEW, fast-drying, waterproof, all- 
purpose cement is now on the mar- 
ket under the name Model-Weld. 

Convenient and easy to use, Model- 
Weld is especially formulated for model 
builders and other hob- 
byists and handicraft- 
ers. Model-Weld is an 
all-purpose cement and 
offers several import- 
ant advantages. It 
contains Royalite, a 
new chemical discov- 
ery that makes possible 
a stronger, more flexi- 
ble bond between 
practically all materials 
—wood, cloth, leather, 
paper, glass, felt, plas- 
tics, shells, linoleum, 
and even metal to met- 
al. It is crystal clear 
and dries as transpar- 
ent as when it comes 
out of the tube. In 
cementing _ plastics, | 
Model-Weld is invisi- 
ble. Model-Weld is# 
waterproof, too, mak- Fam 
ing ictdit eed 
boats that actually operate in water. It 
dries without “blushing.” Neither will 
it “shine” through opaque stains and 
paints. Model-Weld is self-sealing, will 
not harden in tube. It dries in thirty 
seconds, completely sets in two min- 
utes. 

Sold through hobby and toy shops, 
hardware, drug and department stores, 
Model-Weld is manufactured by Crag 
Products, Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 


Revolving Visual Dispensers 


fo NEW visual dispensers have re- 
cently been placed on the market by 
the L. Lyle Baker Company of Bismarck, 
Missouri. 

Shop Rack No. 103, as illustrated, 
has 16 glass jars mounted on a square 
prism 11 inches long. It holds hundreds 
of small parts and comes complete with 


Visual Dispenser 


screws for mounting on table, wall or 


- overhead. It retails at $2.50. 


Hardware Rack No. 101 has 6 glass 


jars mounted on a revolving hexagon 


base. It is complete with screws for 
mounting on wall. It retails at $1.25. 


_ Flexible Shaft Tool Kit 


HE Flex-O-Shaft Sales Company of 
Prairie View, Illinois, have an- 


nounced a new flexible shaft tool kit 
designed for industrial, commercial, and 


ome use where a wide range of speeds 
is required. With a quick, simple method 
of change any speed can be selected. It 
is light-weight and. easy to carry. To les- 
sen fatigue, the handpiece is of alumi- 
num. It is provided with three collets 
for standard Y-inch and 3/32 inch 
shank-mounted wheels; and will ac- 
commodate drills and special tools from 
¥g-inch to .028-inch diameter. It is 
small in diameter to reach inaccessible 
points. The motor cord can be plugged 
into any 110-volt outlet. 

The kit contains an assortment of 
66 of the most popular tools as acces- 
sories, packed in an attractive, wooden 
cabinet. 

The handpiece is designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency, equipped with a pre- 
cision ball bearing at chuck end of 
more than ample load capacity both 
radial and thrust. Bearing is completely 
shielded for grease retention and pro- 
tection from grit and chips. The motor 


is 1-16 HP — 6,000 RPM full load, 
13,000 RPM no load. 110-120 volts, 
AC or DC. 

An interesting, illustrated booklet will 
be sent upon request. 


Adjustable Jointer-Planer 


| Bede ADDITION to the Shopmaster 
line of precision woodworking tools 
is a 6-inch ball bearing jointer-planet. 
Incorporated in its design are a number 
of unusual features. 

The rip fence of this new Shopmaster 
tool may be set, and positively locked, 
at a wide variety of positions. The blade 
guard moves freely yet gives maximum 
protection. The specially designed head 
permits easy blade adjustment and holds 
the cutters accurately in place. The base 
and rip fence are of aluminum alloy 
castings and all parts are machined to 
close tolerances. | 

This 6-inch jointer-planer has a front 
table capacity of 17 by 814 inches, and 
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an overall capacity of 34 inches. The 
maximum depth of cut is 4% inch, and 
the machine is designed to handle large 
pieces with ease. The recommended 
motor is of 4% HP with ‘a 1,750 RPM 
speed, 

The Shopmaster line now includes 
an 8-inch tilting table bench saw, 12- 
inch tilting table bandsaw, 12-inch type 
drill press, 10-inch wood turning ball 
bearing lathe, 15-inch tilting table jig 
saw and the new jointer-planer. Rug- 
gedly built and accurate in operation, 
they meet the requirements of both 
the amateur and professional wood- 
worker. They are designed and built 
by Shopmaster, Inc., Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. 


Keeping Books on Needlecraft 
(Continued from Page 55) 

When my husband and I purchased 
our small farm a number of years ago, 
I found, among many other things, old 
magazines stored in one of the sheds. 
As is my habit, I always look through 
everything before discarding it. In an 
old “Rural New Yorker” magazine on 
the woman’s page was a request column 


for various items and information on 
hobbies. One request to the magazine 
was to find & person interested in 
needlework and needlework literature. 
I wrote to the editor and thus got the 
name of a fellow collector, Florence L. 
Aldrich, in Ballston Lake, New York. 
She has been responsible for many of 
the foreign books in my collection. I 
found where in England and Ireland to 
send for publications. The war stopped 
that, but I hope to resume subscribing 
to the foreign publications soon.. My 
friend in Ballston Lake also has a large 
collection of needlework books and we 
exchange duplicates often. 


I HAVE: made many pieces of needle- 
work, rugs, crochet and other 
needlecraft that are shown in the books 
of my collection. However, I know I 
will never live long enough to make 
all the things I want to complete. It 
would take days just to write down 
the descriptions of all these books and 
pamphlets, Here I have made an at- 
tempt to give a resume of the most 
interesting. If anyone ever passes 
through Canton, Missouri, and wishes 








to see my collection, the latch string 
is out at my home. 

My husband has gone through my 
collection many times and says he will 
have to build a larger house if it keeps 
on growing. I jokingly tell him that 
after I am gone he can use the many 
volumes to fill the numerous, large 
ditches here in these Missouri hills, I'm 
safe in making this statement, for I 
know that will never come to One 
of my two daughters is already adopt- 
ing my hobby and is bound to carry 


on where I leave off. 





HAND WEAVING 


YARNS 


FOR ALL 


YOUR NEEDS 





Lily hand wearing yarns are 
sold direct. Write today for 
samples and price list. 


ee 


When you weave—for strong, colorfast patterns—warp your 


loom and fill your shuttles with Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 


Lily yarns range from rug filler, to pearl cotton, to weaving 


wool. They are designed to meet your weaving needs 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 


Dept. oO. 
SHELBY, N. C. 





PRESSURE QUEEN 


FOUR CYLINDER 
PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSOR 


SPRAY PAINTING OUTFIT 


COM PLETE 


COMPACT @ RUGGED @ POWERFUL 


The ideal air supply for home and farm 
workshop, machine shop, garage, service sta- 
tion and contracting painter. Inflates tires; 
refinishes automobiles, trucks, implements 
and furniture. Paints buildings better, faster 
and at lower cost than brush work. 
Compressor has 4 cylinders, drop forged 
crankshaft, heat treated valves and pistons, 
bronze bearings, forced feed lubrication. 
50-60 Ibs. pressure without pulsation. Price 
includes compressor as shown, with air 
gauge, 15 ft. hose, spray gun and % h.p. 
motor; fully guaranteed. With % h.p. 

motor—$109.95. 

If your dealer does not = 

Pressure Queen write direct 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


197 Railroad Ave. Harrison, Ohio 








MAKE JEWELRY NovEnties 


as Vans Se ee ae ee Pat mag 
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ois, phy brooches, hai * candy 
dishes, ash trays, wall plaques, peed Illustrates also 55 


Com; only 
aS 33. 50 in Canada), postpaid. 
HOUSE of aoe a Bex 4550-F2, Coral Gables, Fia. 














Learn about Earning Opportunities 
BUILDING CONTRACTING 


in 


you 
ig opportunities. Course oe 
recognized by Building Industry. (Approved for Veterans). 
Write today—no obligation. 
HOME BUILDERS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Dept. DSG-3, 7050 N. Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 





FELT— 


THE FASCINATING HOBBY! 
FOR PROFIT — FOR GIFTS — 
FOR FUN 


_ Make baby booties, soft cuddly toys, lapel 
ornaments, handbags and other lovely items 
with colorful FELT. 

LARGE SAMPLER KIT containin 795 
cut-outs, cement, batten and ten $1.2 
color supply of felt. 


Additional felt at factory pr om 
Send stamp for Wire Chensile booklet. 


= THE FELT CRAFTERS 
Plaistow 55, Hampshire 





Answers to Crossword 


Puzzle on Page 47 
Sié A|Mi uv $s 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 61) 


posstbilities of profits in stamp collect- 
ing are valuable and constructive. How- 
ever, he apparently misconstrued the 
main poimt of Bob Downer’s article. 
While Mr. Downer points out that the 
Whitfords themselves have invested 
only $70 in their daughter's stamp col- 
lection, he also emphasizes that much 
of the collection has come from the con- 
tributions of stamps made by interested 
persons im Laguna Beach, California, 
and vicinity. Thus, while the Whitfords 
may have spent only $70, their collec- 
tion actually represents a much larger 
combined investment by the various 
contributors to the collection. 








SEARJEANT © World’s Greatest 
Power Tool Values 


JIG SAW $1250 


Delivered 

If your dealer can- 

not supply you, write 

direct for illustrated 

literature showing 

complete line of 

woodworking tools. 

SEARJEANT METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
89-95 Allen Street Rochester 6, N: Y. 














Answers to Quiz on Page 57 
7. laid; dial 

8. wets; stew 
9. stop; pots 

. bard; drab 10. ward; draw 

. but; tub 11. peels; sleep - 
. Strop; ports 12. snap; pans 


. live; evil 
. not; ton 
. Step; pets 
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PROFITABLE -HOBBIES 


Now get your new . eee © eoviesienill 


CRAFT & HOBBY| 
prowe—nenne CATALOG 


Let the postm bring 

HOBBY SHOP o' vol door, tomcat eal our | 

{ents es 

am e e 

Leather, Plectiex Metal Peate: teal 
Ms Model aeropla 


Send 10c¢ in stamp or coin for 
‘=e CATALOG NO. 46PH. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLY CO. 
215 E. 3rd Street, Davenport, lowa 











Sirs: 

I am one housewife who still prefets 
lace curtains to Venetian blinds, and ] 
have a wooden curtain stretcher on 
which to dry them. I do not mind wash- 
ing them, but I do hate to nearly stand 
on my head to fasten the lower edges 
to the stretcher. 

I am wondering if, among your many 
readers, someone with an inventive 
mind, could turn out a curtain stretcher 
perhaps of lightweight tubular steel or 
aluminum, with a worm on each end, 
operated by a crank, which would en- 
able one to raise the lower bar to about 
waist height for fastening the edge of 
the curtain and then lowering it, by 
means of the crank, to its proper drying 
position. 

I know what I want, but I don’t know 
how to make it. If I did, so help me, 
I'd make myself one! 

Mrs. Marion Pye, 
Portland 14, Oregon. 


Sirs: 

I want to thank you for remailing 
some 150 letters, from all but about a 
dozen states, and even one from Alaska, 
sent to me by readers of the article 
about me in the May PROFITABLE HOB- | 
BIES (“Dolls for Europe’s Children”), 
Much material has come to me and sey- 
eral to whom I sent patterns sent in 
dolls, so I reached my goal of 500 more 
overseas this year, as last, making a 
total of 1,000. Besides I sent two dozen 
to a missionary school in Kenya, Africa, 
one dozen to Bolivia, and others to Mex- 
ico and to local homes and hospitals. 
I have found many new friends by 
mail, 

Because of my eyes I am stopping 
my doll making for awhile. 

Mrs. Madge Leopold, 
San —— California 
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te Hobby 


Everyone likes to get letters —— to make 
new friends—and when the letters are from 
people who have the same hobby you do 
it's an exciting experience. 

The Hobby Club House, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES’ thrilling new department, is for 
you. It's the place where you can find 
people who enjoy the same things you do; 
where you can learn new techniques—new 
angles to your hobby. 

As Mrs. R. R. of Wyoming wrote, “I think 
your Hobby Club House is a fine idea and 
will be a great help to everyone.” Mrs. M. 
W.., of Indiana, said, "I will be glad to give 
any information I can to anyone I! hear 
from.’ As Mrs. G. V., of Ohio added, “I can 
hardly wait for my first letter from Hobby 
Club House readers.” 

Since PROFITABLE HOBBIES is designed 
to serve hobbyists in every way possible, 
the dues for membership in the Hobby Club 
House are low. The space is given to hob- 
byists absolutely free, with a small charge 
for the cost of clerical service and type- 


setting. 


Each membership entitles you to one list- 
ing of your name and address under your 


‘particular hobby heading. 


When you seek information on a new 


- hobby, or when you wish to correspond 
- with someone who follows the same hobby, 
* you need only turn to the Hobby Club 
‘House for the names and addresses of 


other members. 

To have your name listed in the Hobby 
Club House, all you need do is send us your 
name and address and your hobby, along 
with 50c, and you will be listed for one 
month. 


machen eeneeeeeneesesesecases 


There's A Spot For You at 


Club House 


In case you would like your name under 
more than one hobby heading, send 50c 
for each time you wish your name to ap- 
pear. 

Now then, to save you money, here's a 
special bargain. To relieve you of the trou- 
ble of writing each month for your listing, 
you can have your name and address ap- 
pear 12 times and save money. 

Because we can reduce the cost of your 
listing on a 12-time order, you can save 
$1.00. Just send $5.00 and say, “Please list 
me in the Hobby Club House for one year. 
My hobby is % 

You'll find it exciting to make new hobby 
friends through the Hobby Club House, 
and for your convenience, there’s a coupon 
at the bottom of this page that will serve 
as a membership application. 

Fill it out— add necessary payment to 
cover handling and typesetting, and mail 
it in today. 

Your hobby friends will be looking for 
you in the Hobby Club House. 


Hobby Club House 

Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
2401 Burlington 

Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please sign me up for membership in the 
Hobby Club House. 


My Hobby is 


I am enclosing $ 





Qrec-action 
Casual... warm, wool felt 
. . . Jacket. Colorful! 
Flattering ... NEW dazzler 


Just think . . . 3 lovely aprons, 
stamped for embroidery, for so little! 
Soft, pure white Linene for fine 
needlework ... the designs are 
stamped on flat material, ready to 
finish . . . it's fun and so easy. Kit 
includes stamped material, embroid- 
ery color chart, cutting guide and 
instructions to complete three nice 
aprons: Floral and Ribbon motif, 
Basket of Flowers with bow and the 
Butterfly and Flower arrangement 

. each one a lovely gem of beauty 
and practicdlity. Order NOW, and 
you'll be glad you did! 


No. 3PH435 3 Aprons, $1.49 


Three gay party 
aprons .. . you'll 


love these NEW 


personality charmers. Floral 


motifs in glorious colors. 
3PH435 . . . 3 Aprons 


$]49 


POSTAGE PAID 


Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri 











Soft, warm felt, 70%—excellent quality 
and so practical. Pattern and designs 
stamped on easy-to-work fine felt mate- 
rial for dazzlingly beautiful embroidered 
felt jacket. Kit includes stamped felt, color 
card and instructions. In White, Red, Blue, 
Green, Yellow and Lavender. Sizes: 
Small, Medium and Large. 


3PH434 Each, only, $3.19 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 


2401 Burlington 
Enclesed, please find $ 


. Kansas City 16, Mo. 





FELT JACKET 3PH434 . . $3.19 


3 STAMPED APRONS 3PH435 . . $1.49 














Satisfaction Guaranteed 





for which send me the following: 


Adoringly 
Clever... 
and so 
practical. 
No. 3PH434 


$319 














